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PLANNING, DEVELOPMENT i ; eens i 
AND THE ENVIRONMENT 7S 
Transportation facilities have formed in 
the basic networks of urban growth 5 ; ine 
in recent decades. Housing and devel- 
opment represent the “‘infill’’ of these 
networks. 

Post World War II urban transpor- 
tation investments have, consequently, 
brought about our present day society 
of metropolitan concentrated popula- 
tions, our low density use of urban 
land and our auto-dependent way of 
life. 

Pressures to reverse these patterns 
are rapidly mounting as urban dis- 
tances grow excessive, urban land 
grows scarce, and fuel costs multiply. 

Beyond these conditions are social 
shifts that affect transportation deci- 
sions, such as a wider diversity of 
lifestyles, increasing proportions of 
elderly and the political impacts of 
urban and environmental conservation 
movements. A decade of transition is 
already reflected in national laws and 
policies on transportation. More 
change can be expected. 

This special issue of HUD Chal- 
lenge takes a look at some of these 
trends, to examine how transporta- 
tion investments are influencing de- 
velopment investments. One impact is 
the strengthening of urban activity 
areas as places for people and not 
just vehicles. Another impact is the 
creation of new instruments for local 
level decisionmaking in the areas of 
“joint development’ (coordinating 
transit and land use) and “‘value cap- 
ture”’ (use of adjacent land so the public 
can share in benefits) policies. We will 
look at the influence of transportation 
planning reform in creating interdisci- 
plinary approaches required by the 
National Environmental Policy Act. 

Reflecting these trends are the 
views recently expressed by U.S. 
Department of Transportation (DOT) 
leaders during the exchanges at a 
special U.N. Conference hosted by 
HUD and DOT on the role of trans- 
portation in its urban and environ- 
mental contexts. oO 
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Page 6: Singapore’s plan 

for reducing in-city traffic 
congestion during rush 
hours is being hailed by 
many experts for reducing 
traffic by forty percent 
while boosting city revenues. 
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challenges of modern 
technoiogy is that of 
resolving the conflicts that 
arise between the Nation’s 
major jetports and the 
populations of urban dwellers 
affected by them. Actions 
taken by several major 
airports and their 
surrounding communities toward 
resolving a multitude of 
related problems are 
highlighted in this issue 

of HUD Challenge. 
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the U.S. are proposing 
selective changes in the 
downtown circulation patterns 
and initiating overall 
improvement in the street 
environment. 
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Coordinating Urban Development 


and Transport 


by Herbert S. Levinson 


Transportation technology has con- 
tinually influenced the location, form 
and economy of urban areas through- 
out the world. It has enabled cities to 
expand both at the core and on the 
periphery, and it has~ made the 
modern urban region a reality. The 
impacts have varied, depending upon 
the degree of economic development, 
extent of urbanization, sociocultural 
patterns, and historic antecedents. 
Urban areas throughout the world 
will continue to grow. Issues of liv- 
ability and efficiency suggest that this 
growth take place in a planned man- 
ner—that urban development and 
transport decisions be coordinated 
and consistent, to the maximum ex- 
tent possible. Energy constraints, as 
well as environmental considerations 
make planning essential in the 


decades ahead. 

National urban growth policies 
should call for a more balanced pat- 
tern of urban development. These 
policies will make possible a wider 
geographic distribution of economic 
and social benefits, and will help 
limit the growth (and congestion) in 
capitals and other prime cities. 

In most urban areas, the land de- 
voted to urbanization will increase 
more rapidly than population. The 
greatest opportunities for coordinated 
transport system and land develop- 
ment, will be found in these newly 
urbanizing areas. It is easier to strate- 
gically introduce change to vacant 
land, than it is to impact land which 
is already built up. 

Planning for growth will be im- 
portant where urban population con- 
tinues to increase rapidly. But plan- 
ning for quality rather than quantity 
will be required in many urban regions. 

The following guidelines are sug- 
gested to better coordinate - transport 
and urban development: 

1. The transport facility and its 
adjacent development should be 
viewed as a total environmental sys- 
tem. Each should reinforce the other; 
access and interchange should be con- 
venient and attractive. Stockholm’s 
new city center, and suburban “new 
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towns” are a lucid example. 

2. The intensity of land develop- 
ment should be related to transport 
capacity. Where transport capacity is 
expanded—such as by building a new 
rapid transit line, zoning and/or de- 
velopment plans should foster in- 
creased density. This is especially true 
in the city center, whose employment 
base is the primary market for rail 
transit. But it is equally applicable to 
outlying areas. 


Conversely, where environmental 
constraints limit expansion of trans- 
port services or capacity, increases in 
development should be discouraged. 
This applies on a regional scale as 
well as on a project-by-project basis. 

3. Combined transportation and 
development corridors should be inte- 
grally planned, staged and built. 

4, Movement corridors and rights- 
of-way should be preserved through 
newly developing areas, which may 
eventually require new rail or road 
transport. 

5. Urban renewal and_ redevel- 
opment projects in developed areas 
should incorporate necessary trans- 
portation services—into overall devel- 
opment plans. Rapid transit stations, 
for example, could become foci of 
new-towns-in-town. 

6. Major multipurpose develop- 
ments should be planned at freeway 
interchanges and at new transit sta- 
tions. Montreal’s underground shops 
and pedestrian arcades, such as Place 
Villa Maria, and Philadelphia’s pro- 
posed Market Street East development 
and commuter rail tunnel, are excellent 
examples. 

7. Decisions to build suburban cir- 


cumferential motorways should recog- 
nize, and provide for, the changes in 
development that will cluster along 
the roadways. 

8. A review should be made of 
new development plans for their 
public as well as private transport 
adequacy. It is important that new 
residential subdivisions, apartments in 
the countryside, and suburban com- 
mercial centers enhance rather than 
erode bus service. Much remains to be 
done in this direction in North America. 

9. The extent of rail transit sys- 
tems and the spacing of stations, 
ideally, should be such as to (a) serve 
existing demands, and (b) serve fu- 
ture demands which relate to and 
result from developing the facility. At 
a minimum, new rapid transit lines 
should be extended beyond the exist- 
ing urban development, with rights- 
of-way reserved for subsequent exten- 
sion, as land is developed. 

New towns, as well as revitalized 
existing towns, should be designed to 
minimize the need for travel, as well 
as facilitate travel. Tapiola and Run- 
corn illustrate how these towns can 
be arranged to encourage public 
transport use. 

Application of these guidelines to 
better coordinate transport and land 
development will vary among commu- 
nities and countries. This variation 
will reflect the nature of the national 
economy, the rate of urban growth, 
the level of transport investment, and 
the extent of prior land use controls. 
New institutional arrangements and 
financing mechanisms may be neces- 
sary to better combine transport and 
urban development, to reconcile con- 
flicts between cities and cars, to 
make public transport viable, to mini- 
mize urban congestion, and to im- 
prove urban environment. 

But in all communities the basic 
goals remain the same—how to best 
improve urban mobility, economy, 
and amenity through coordination of 
transport and urban development. (J 


Mr. 


Levinson is an_ internationally 
known transportation consultant. 
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The ‘Alternative 
Futures Process’ 
Applied to 

Land Use and 
Transportation 
Issues 


by John M. Courtney A/P, A/A 


There is a need to develop better 
techniques for examining the future 
and increasing the potential for more 
rational, realistic decisionmaking. One 
such futures technique was applied in 
a study entitled “‘Land Use Trans- 
portation System Alternatives for 
New Cities in Australia’ (LUTSANC). 
The study was prepared for the Aus- 
tralian government in 1974 as part of 
the program to examine land use 


policies and growth center alterna- 
tives. The author, along with Alan M. 


Vorhees, managed and directed the 
multidisciplinary study, which in- 
cluded both U.S. and Australian pro- 
fessionals. 

The study involved the examina- 
tion of potential alternative city 
structures in sufficient detail to pro- 
vide guidance on immediate decisions 
and to receive government endorse- 
ment. 


Scope of the Study 
The LUTSANC study examined likely 
developments in transportation, com- 
munications technology and the evo- 
lution of future lifestyles for a range 
of probable new cities. It assessed the 
compatibility of these developments 
with a number of land use structures. 
It then indicated, by scenario build- 
ing, the step-by-step actions required 
to move from the present to the 
possible futures. The study also ex- 
amined the interactions between land 
use, transportation systems and life- 
styles and assessed the implications of 
various combinations of these on a 
wide range of evaluation criteria. 
When surveys of social trends, 
transportation and  telecommunica- 
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tions technology and urban _ issues 
were drawn together, the range of 
considerations seemed to be well cov- 
ered by four possible futures that 
suggested the main features of four 
urban structures. Each structure was 
developed and refined; each was sub- 
mitted repeatedi, to the planning 
team, in which several disciplines 
were represented and modified to 
meet community, social and eco- 
nomic requirements. Thus the process 
moved from prediction to evaluation 
to prediction and so on. 


Implementing the Alternatives 

Each of these alternative possible fu- 
ture cities presents a unique set of 
environmental and social conditions 
for rigorous examination. If a com- 
munity or government elects one of 
these alternatives as a course of fu- 
ture development it automatically as- 
sumes a set of commitments and im- 
mediate actions to achieve its goals. 
In order to comprehend implications 
of these courses of action, an im- 
plementation scenario was created 
for each, tracing the evolution 
through time and identifying key de- 
cision points, commitments and ac- 
tions. 

Each “alternative future” in turn 
was investigated to explore institu- 
tional, legal, financial, engineering 
and construction problems that might 
occur and to examine the flexibility 
of the particular alternative to chang- 
ing needs and requirements. 

Normally, scenarios are developed 
for possible conditions of society at a 
certain time, but in the LUTSANC 
study the scenarios were looking at 
the range of development that might 
occur in following the development 
of a given alternative. The exact pat- 
tern that would be followed would 
depend upon the impact of inter- 
vening events. These events might 
require that the plan be changed or 
modified for a series of reasons re- 
lated either to economics, social, 
political or technical factors. 


Advantages of the Process 
Developing alternative futures and the 


scenarios associated with achieving 
them sharpens the understanding of 
the real problem, the trade offs and 
tough decisions and commitments 
necessary for solutions. The process 
of inquiry becomes a valid and infor- 
mative learning experience for plan- 
ners, decisionmakers and the com- 
munity. Herein perhaps lies its 
greatest value—/ts awareness raising. 
For through this process the scale 
and magnitude of the effort required 
can be fully understood—an impor- 
tant factor assuring positive changes 
in land use planning. 

In addition to its use in the Aus- 
tralian new cities study discussed 
here, the alternative futures process 
might be most appropriately used in 
complex, large scale, controversial de- 
velopment decisionmaking. 

More recently, it has been used in 
coal development studies in U.S. coal- 
bearing regions. Several priority areas 
in which the process is especially 
appropriate include: coal develop- 
ment; offshore oil projects; shoreline 
development; new town development; 
transportation-corridor locations; and 
planning to minimize environmental 
impacts. Perhaps the most significant 
aspect of the Australian study in 
terms of future growth was an aware- 
ness at the national level of alter- 
natives that might be available and 
the options that might be lost if the 
initiative were not taken soon. While 
there is concern in the U.S. about 
similar issues, actions are quite often 
fragmented, such as in the areas of 
energy, the environment, transporta- 
tion and land use. In the near future 
these issues will have to be examined 
more comprehensively. A useful and 
appropriate technique, it seems, 
would be the process of developing 
alternative futures and the study of 
various implications associated with 
achieving the particular future. O 


Mr. Courtney was project director for 
the LUTSANC Study. He is a Fellow 
of the Royal Australian Institute of 
Architects and an Associate of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 
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The Changing Role 


of Urban Transportation 


by Robert E. Patricelli 


The Munich Meeting (1973) on the 
Role of Transportation in Urban 
Planning, Development and Environ- 
ment established a consensus on prin- 
ciples to help guide the urbanization 
process toward a higher quality of 
life. We are now 


assess what has 
March. 


in a position to 
happened since 


In spite of notable progress toward 
adopting more desirable transporta- 
tion and urban development policies, 
the problems facing the cities are in 


many 
before. 

To refresh our minds, let us 
briefly review some of the major con- 
clusions adopted at the Munich Con- 
ference. 

e Transportation decisions should 
be oriented toward achieving commu- 
nity development objectives, and 
should not treat mobility as the sole 
end. 

e@ The emphasis in urban transport 
should be on collective rather than 
on individual methods of movement. 


respects more critical than 


e Emphasis should be placed on 
low-cost improvements to existing 
systems that promise to ameliorate 
short-term problems. 

@ Transportation systems and their 
operation should be aimed at improv- 
ing the quality of life. 

e The choice of transport tech- 
niques should take into account the 
limitation of resources within a world 
framework, and efforts should be 
initiated to limit energy consumption 
based on fossil fuels. 

e Integrated transport systems 
should be planned and operated, and 
they in turn should be an integral 
part of overall urban and regional 
strategies. 

e Research should be aimed at the 
economic, legal, and _ institutional 
aspects of promoting more efficient 
use of transport infrastructure. There 
should also be research on the rela- 
tions between transport technology 
and new forms of urban settlement. 

e Greater attention should be 
given to public opinion and to citizen 
involvement in transport planning and 
decisionmaking. 

Since Munich: 

— There has been a trend toward 
limitation of expensive new transpor- 
tation projects, including both urban 
highways and rapid transit systems. 

— More emphasis is being placed 
on making do with existing systems 
through better techniques of traffic 
management, bus preference, and use 
of commuter rail service on existing 
trackage. 

— Tramways, or light rail systems 
as they are called in the United 
States, are making a comeback. 

— There has been substantial 
experimentation with restraints on 
the use of private cars, with pedes- 
trian malls in city centers becoming 
increasingly commonplace. 

— The relationship of transporta- 
tion to urban design is widely recog- 
nized and embraced in official policy, 
although execution of coordinated 
programs has often not been forth- 
coming. 

Despite these and many other ac- 
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complishments detailed in the reports 
of member countries, however, many 
of the problems illuminated at the 
Munich meeting have persisted and 
grown worse: 

— Automobiles in cities continue 
to increase in numbers, regardless of 
higher costs and fuel uncertainties. 
There has been little lasting accom- 
modation to the so-called energy 
crisis in terms of changed transporta- 
tion preferences. 

— Air pollution is generally un- 
abated, and traffic noise, accidents 
and visual pollution increase the nega- 
tive impacts of the automobile in the 
city. 

— There has been no notable shift 
from private to public methods of 
movement. At best, public transit 
patronage is unchanged or very 
slightly increased. 

— The cities themselves have 
undergone further changes that are 
quite “izt.rbing from several points 
of view opulations continue to 
withdraw irom central cities, and 
often it is the higher income families 
who leave. Sprawl in the suburbs is 
being extended. Many cities are in 
financial difficulty. National govern- 
ments are being called upon for in- 
creasing amounts of aid to support 
them, with resulting conflict between 
the desire for local autonomy and the 
necessity for the intrusions of na- 
tional governments. 

This is not to say that such prob- 
lems necessarily reflect a failure of 
transportation policy, nor that they 
constitute a criticism of the wisdom 
of the conclusions of the Munich 
Conference. Nor should we fail to 
take proper notice of the impressive 
variety of useful initiatives which 
have been taken. The experience in 
the ECE (Economic Commission for 
Europe) Region provides a number of 
examples of policies designed to favor 
transit over the automobile in both 
home-to-work commuting and for 
general trip purposes in central cities. 

Among the approaches have been 
the banning of automobile traffic in 
limited areas of the city, the dedica- 
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tion of selected streets to pedestrian 
traffic, the development of priority 
treatment for buses and the establish- 
ment of car-free zones and pedestrian 
shopping streets, all accomplished 
with moderate financial commitment 
and physical change. Other means of 
regulating vehicle use include the divi- 
sion of the city into sectors and the 
prohibition of direct movement of 
cars from one sector to another. The 
effects have been favorable on both 
traffic flow and the environment. 


Pricing Policies 

Pricing policies have received some 
attention in the past several years, 
but less attention than they deserve. 
Many cities still provide free parking 
on the streets, and few attempt to 
charge motorists the cost of peak- 
hour traffic facilities or the social 
costs of pollution, accidents and con- 
gestion. Free transit in Seattle, 
Bologna and other cities, and increas- 
ing charges for long-term parking are 
among the experiments in pricing 
transportation services. Perhaps the 
most revealing experiment with auto- 
mobile pricing policy comes to us 
from Singapore. By imposing special 
fees for cars entering the downtown 
area during rush hours, Singapore has 
effected a substantial reduction in the 


number of commuters driving to work. 


Alternative bus services and fringe park- 
ing arrangements are part of the 
scheme. 

In addition to pricing policies, an 
integrated traffic management strate- 
gy might include improved traffic 
signal systems and other uses of elec- 
tronics, transit vehicle preferences, 
street parking prohibitions, vehicle- 
free zones, restrictions on goods 
deliveries, routing of through traffic 
away from the center, staggered work 
hours, and staggered days of work. 
This kind of combined strategy could 
be reinforced by the extension of bus 
and taxi services, including the use of 
group-riding taxis or public auto- 
mobiles. 

Obviously the spending of more 
on public transit facilities has not 


increased ridership. There are other 
needs, including good management, 
appropriate fare structures, good 
scheduling and routine, satisfactory 
Operating standards, and effective 
traffic management. 

Downtown pedestrian 
vehicle-free zones, attractive 
hardware, monumental boulevards, 
quiet residential streets, and well 
designed parking areas and other 
terminals all contribute to the quality 
of the environment. 

By encouraging transit authorities 
to lease air rights over stations, or to 
acquire and lease or develop property 
around stations, or to issue bonds 
against the expected increase in real 
estate taxes generated around stations 
and _ rights-of-way, the Department 
of Transportation hopes to stimulate 
use of a new source of financing for 
transit capital and operating purposes. 

While transit systems’ infrastruc- 
ture can be used as part of a con- 
scious strategy to preserve existing 
cities, it can likewise play a major 
role—but as only one of a number of 
factors—in the management of growth 
and the development of new urban 
centers. Good urban design can re- 
duce the need to travel and the cost 
of transit. Further, the ability to 
direct urban growth into planned sub- 
urban communities then makes pos- 
sible the preservation of the older 
city, or its renewal at lower densities 
that permit more open space and 
creation. 

Improvement of transportation 
and its ability to interconnect many 
small or intermediate—size cities in a 
wider urban association may well pro- 
vide the most effective long-term 
solution to problems of community 
development. Meanwhile the task is 
to make the most effective use pos- 
sible of the investments in plant and 
equipment already made. Both the 
long-term and short-term solutions 
need to proceed simultaneously. () 


malls, 
street 


Mr. Patricelli is Administrator, Urban 
Mass Transportation Administration, 
U.S. Department of Transportation. 
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Singapore’s Money-Making Solution 
to Traffic Congestion 


by Lois Dean 


Until “Area Licensing’ was in- 
augurated in June 1975, Singapore 
had a real traffic problem. By early 
1975, over 40,000 private auto- 
mobiles inched each morning along 
the 22 streets that led downtown. 
That was a 100 percent increase over 
the number of autos being driven to 
work in downtown Singapore only a 
decade before. 

With visions of congestion gradu- 
ally getting completely out of con- 
trol, several years earlier, in 1973, the 
city set up a high-level committee 
known as the Road Transport Action 
Committee to head off such a situa- 
tion. It set about coordinating an 
early action program and formulating 
policies on road trarisportation. 

The Committee was comprised of 
five permanent secretaries from the 
four ministries which share respon- 
sibilities for physical planning, eco- 
nomic development, public works, 


public housing, licensing and control 


of public transportation, traffic con- 
trol and enforcement, administration 
of taxation policies, etc., all of which 
have relevance to the formation of 
transportation strategies. 

The starting point was a thorough 
analysis of the city and the travel 
habits of its people. 

Traffic flow measurements pro- 
vided some of the information and 
more was obtained from interviews 
with business people and households. 

A policy of restraining the rate of 
growth of car ownership by taxation 
was implemented. A public campaign 
was launched to promote staggered 
work hours and car pools. It involved 
an extensive publicity effort and 
government-business seminars. Public 
bus services were expanded and 
upgraded. 


Area Licensing 

What was needed was a policy to 
relieve congestion in central Singa- 
pore and to persuade motorists to 
reconsider their attitudes to car 
ownership and use. Gradually, a plan 
for control of rush hour traffic 
emerged from these studies which is 
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both innovative and simple. It is 
known as “Area Licensing.’’ 

During the many months of de- 
tailed planning to devise the scheme, 
the public was kept informed of the 
change which would be involved in 
their commuting habits and the re- 
sults the Government intended to 
achieve. The system was put into 
effect in June 1975. 

The goal was to reduce peak-hour 
traffic by 25 to 30 percent, in order 
to restore reasonably good traffic 
conditions. But at the same time the 
economic vitality of the area had to 
be maintained, and an _ alternative 
mode of transport had to be avail- 
able; and restrictions to the private 
car would apply only when and 
where they were needed to combat 
local congestion. Also, it was decided 
that the scheme should be easy to 
administer and enforce, and should 
not require a subsidy. 

It was decided that a restricted 
zone would be delineated, which met 
certain criteria: it should include the 
areas with congestion problems; leave 
diversion routes for motorists who do 
not have destinations in the restricted 
zone; minimize the number of entry 
points that have to be monitored; 
and take advantage of existing facili- 
ties that can be used as fringe car 
parks. For Singapore, the restricted 
zone covers 62 hectares and has 22 
entry points. It includes the whole of 
the central business district (CBD) 
south of the Singapore River and a 
commercial area along a narrow cor- 
ridor to the west of the central 
business district. 

Within it is a “core” in which the 
parking restraints are higher than 
elsewhere. 

On each of the 22 streets leading 
downtown, traffic control stations 
have been erected. Motorists wishing 
to pass through these _ stations 
between the hours of 7:30 a.m. and 
10:15 a.m. have to pay $27 a month 
for a sticker to display on their car 
windshield. Violators, those who pass 
by without the sticker, are fined $22 
for their first illegal trip past the 


control station. Fines for repeaters 
are doubled. To avoid holding up 
traffic, enforcement is equally simple, 
but effective. Police officers simply 
note the license number of any 
motorist passing without the sticker 
and send him a summons for $22 for 
his first illegal trip past the control 
station. The second costs $44, and 
subsequent violations even more. 


Enforcement 

The police deployed two-six officers 
at each entry point to record the 
license plate numbers of offenders. 
Each policeman had a tape recorder 
to record details of violations. The 
police reported that there were no 
problems encountered in enforcing 
the scheme. Offending vehicles, car 
pools, and vehicles in exempt cate- 
gories were identified without dif- 
ficulty. On the first day 293 
summonses were issued; for the next 
few days, the number was around 
200 and after 2 weeks had dropped 
to around 120 per day. As it stands, 
the restrictions require only 3 hours 
of policing each day and do not 
affect shoppers and people transact- 
ing business for the remainder of the 
working day. 

Daily and monthly licenses are 
available at 16 selected post offices. 
Daily licenses may be obtained each 
morning from booths set up at the 
major approach routes. 
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Complementary Actions 

The city’s regular bus service was 
upgraded to encourage people to 
switch to the bus. 

A park-and-ride scheme was de- 
signed to complement the area license 
scheme. Ten thousand spaces in car 
parks around the periphery of the 
restricted zone were opened to 
commuters. Special shuttle bus routes 
had limited stops, and only seated 
passengers were carried in an attempt 
to provide fast, effective service. 

The third element of the scheme 
was an increase of about 100 percent 
in parking charges at public car parks 
within the restricted zone. Previously, 
there had generally been a flat rate of 
18 cents an hour. The new rates are 
much higher and favor short-term 
parking. 

The monthly rate for all-day park- 
ing in the central area has also been 
increased. 

The Government has also acquired 
powers to levy a surcharge on private 
car park operators, to induce them to 
raise their charges without permitting 
them to simply collect a rent reflect- 
ing the difference between public and 
private charges. 


Monitoring 
The World Bank, in cooperation with 


the Singapore Government, the 
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United Nations Environmental Pro- 
gram, and the U.S. Department of 
Transportation, set up an extensive 
monitoring program. 


Results 

The overall picture can be determined 
from comparisons of traffic volumes 
in March and in August when the 
first evaluations were made: a reduc- 
tion from 42,790 cars each morning 
in March to 11,130 cars each morn- 
ing in July, a drop of nearly 75 
percent in the number of cars enter- 
ing downtown during the morning 
rush hours. Only one driver in four 
was willing to pay the price to drive 
his car. 

Overall, the volume of traffic 
entering the restricted zone during 
the scheme’s hours of operation was 
reduced by 40 percent. The use of 
carpools (no stickers are required for 
autos carrying four or more people) 
has increased by more than 80 per- 
cent. The people’s response has been 
very good and, in general, the plan 
has been highly effective. 

The  park-and-ride option was 
underutilized; apparently motorists 
do not like to transfer and are un- 
willing to pay the higher fares for the 
higher level of service of the shuttle 
buses relative to the standard buses. 

The major shift from the private 
car was to the regular bus service. A 
large number of drivers clearly by- 
passed the restrained area. 

The Singapore Government set out 
to reduce the peak flow of cars into 
the center by 25-30 percent; the 
actual overall reduction was 40 
percent. 

Problems quickly developed on the 
“Ring Road” which skirts the down- 
town area. Apparently a substantial 
number of people live on one side of 
downtown and work on the opposite 
side. Their normal route took them 
the shortest distance which passed 
through downtown adding to the 
congestion. When the new scheme 
plugged that artery, they were forced 
to take the longer circle route and 
transferred some of the former down- 


town congestion out there. 

Preliminary conclusions that can 
be drawn at this point indicate that 
the scheme has been very successful 
in reducing traffic congestion in the 
restricted zone during the hours of 
restriction. The central area has been 
improved for pedestrians and vehicle 
user alike. Administration and en- 
forcement proved to be manageable, 
due to the design and preplanning of 
the scheme, and to the gradual imple- 
mentation of complementary trans- 
port policies and the publicity that 
preceded the scheme. 

The scheme is easy to operate and 
enforce, and currently yields about 
$200,000 each month from license 
fees. The cost of operation is only 
about $20,000 per month. Capital 
costs for installing the system—build- 
ing the car parks, erecting control 
stations, signs, and so forth, were a 
little under three million dollars. 

Can Singapore’s success be trans- 
planted elsewhere? Perhaps, if plan- 
ning is innovative, pragmatic, and 
meticulous; if the program is suffi- 
ciently flexible that it can be quickly 
and easily adjusted to meet unfore- 
seen responses and problems; if the 
people will accept the scheme and 
provide cooperation; and if the 
authorities concerned are capable of 
enforcing the operation of the 
program. 

The Singapore Government fol- 
lowed these rules and took a bold 
step towards fundamentally modify- 
ing people’s attitudes toward owner- 
ship and use of private cars. Whether 
other cities can follow suit remains to 
be seen. What also remains is a chal- 
lenge to all planners and decision- 


ce | 


makers. L| 


Ms. Dean is Director of the Govern- 
mental Assistance Division, HUD 
Office of Policy Planning, Office of 
Community Planning and _ Devel- 
opment. 


Editor’s Note: Peter Watson and 
Edward Holland were directors of the 
Singapore scheme for the World Bank. 
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Notes on the 
1976 ECE 
Transportation 
Seminar 


by Oscar Sutermeister, A/P 


The Second Seminar on the Role of 
Transportation in Urban Planning, 
Development and the Environment, 
held by the Economic Commission 
for Europe (ECE) in Washington in 
June 1976, was based on the theme 
of reviewing what progress had been 
made in three years in carrying out in 
practice the conclusions and impera- 
tives developed by the First Seminar 
on the same topic held in Munich in 
March 1973. 

Administrator Patricelli of the 
Urban Mass Transportation Admini- 
stration has listed some of the major 
conclusions of Munich in his state- 
ment elsewhere in this issue, and they 
are worth rereading in connection 
with these notes as they constitute 
the intellectual base on which the 
notes are built—community develop- 
ment objectives, collective methods 
of movement, low cost improve- 


ments, quality of life, energy limita- 
tions, etc. 


Developments in the direction of 
the 1973 recommendations were re- 
searched by the well known Wash- 
ington Post reporter, Jack Eisen, and 
packaged in a pre-conference back- 
ground paper entitled The Changing 
Role of Transportation. 

Mr. Eisen found “few sweeping 
developments” between 1973 and his 
factfinding trip of 1975. However, 
almost invariably, decisions since 
1973 have been within the Munich 
context. Specific measures reported 
were, of course, familiar to many of 
the European delegates. For Ameri- 
cans, his paper is a useful supplement 
to the reports of the April 1975 Paris 
Conference of the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Develop- 
ment (OECD) on “Better Towns with 
Less Traffic.” 

To this observer, the single most 
important concept coming out of the 
conference useful for application to 
current American urban transporta- 
tion planning is what might be called 
the Hamburg concept. For American 
city planners it might be expressed in 
its simplest form as “metropolitan 
zoning applied to public streets.” It is 


obvious that there are many deficien- 
cies in that short definition. But the 
concept is a useful model. 

The basic urban street zoning plan 
would delineate three zones. The 
inner zone would comprise the urban 
core area or nucleus. The_ inter- 
mediate zone would comprise 
selected arteries leading to the 
nucleus and a ring area surrounding 
the nucleus. The outer zone would 
comprise all the territory between the 
intermediate zone of this metro- 
politan area and the intermediate 
zone surrounding the next nearest 
nucleus, whether that one is a metro- 
politan center or a smaller one. 

Public street uses in the three 
zones would be regulated just as 
private land uses are regulated under 
normal zoning. In the inner zone 
street uses would be limited to 
walking, collective transportation 
vehicles and modes, regulated goods 
delivery, special exception individual 
transportation vehicles, and bicycling. 
In the intermediate zone, collective 
transportation vehicles would be 
given multi-faceted preferences over 
individual transportation vehicles. In 
the outer zone, collective and indi- 
vidual transportation vehicles would 
compete for available street space 
without preference to either. 

New concepts in the application of 
traffic movement zoning might well 
have to be fought through the courts 
to legitimatize the public purposes to 
be served, just as was land use zoning 
(Ambler v. Euclid) or aesthetics in 
urban renewal (Berman v. Parker). 

The size and location of the three 
zones would naturally be tailored to 
the individual conditions in each 
urban area (as is land use zoning) and 
to the degree of sophistication and 
acceptance reached at any given time 


by officials and residents of the 
urban area. 


A metropolitan or urban area 
might have more than one nucleus. 
The zoning classification scheme 
might utilize more than three zones. 
One candidate for a fourth zone 
could be a vehicle free area, for 
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example. 

It appears to this observer that the 
Hamburg concept could be a helpful 
conceptual tool for use in annual 
revision of the Nation’s Transporta- 
tion System Management Plans. 


The Study Tour 

The week-long ECE Seminar was fol- 
lowed by an eight-day study tour of 
the U.S. Contrary to the theme of 
both the Munich and the Washington 
seminars (low capital-intensive trans- 
portation improvements), most of the 
stops on the tour were made to study 
high capital intensive projects. The 
exception, Madison, Wisconsin, 
proved of great interest to the Euro- 
peans, not only for its conceptual 
approach, but also for its inter- 
mediate size—similar to mumerous 
European cities. 

The Madison system of improving 
urban transportation through manage- 
ment more than through new con- 
struction will be illustrated here by 
reference to three specific facets of 
the city’s program. The lower two 
blocks of the principal street con- 
necting the University campus with 
the State Capito! building have been 
converted to a full pedestrian mall, 
vehicle-free, creating an extension of 
the pedestrian campus enclave. To 
create a downtown _people-mover 
system, the two-way commuting bus 
fare of fifty cents is increased by five 
cents to provide unlimited additional 
rides during the day on most buses 
within the core area. To encourage 
collective and discourage individual 
vehicle movements into the core area, 
25 percent of the remaining all day 
parking spaces in the core area are 
being converted each year into short 
term shopper and business visitor 
parking spaces. This involves “eating 
a certain amount of crow” with 
regard to earlier mandatory zoning 
requirements for provision of em- 
ployee parking space as part of new 
construction. 

But the more significant accom- 
plishment of Madison is its feat of 
identifying and adopting widely 
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accepted urban development goals 
and objectives which can be and are 
being used for the guidance of trans- 
port policy. Look again at the 
Department of Transportation (DOT) 
Deputy Secretary Barnum’s article in 
this issue: “Transport policy—if it is 
to serve effectively—must shift its 
emphasis from coping with conges- 
tion to participating in the creation 
of better communities.” Madison 
knew how it wanted to become a 
better community. From a fifty page 
document entitled “Objectives and 
Policies for the City of Madison, A 
Part of the Master Plan for the City 
of Madison, October 1975,” the city 
planner selected special topics for 
study by the ECE visitors. They 
included: Land Use; Growth and 
Development; Residential Neighbor- 
hoods; Housing; and Transportation 
and Parking. 


Developments Since the Seminar 
The official U.S. Government 
response to the trends covered by the 
1973 Seminar is the Transportation 
System Management Plan (TSM). The 
submission deadline of March 30, 
1976 slipped by for some of the 
200,000 population metropolitan 
areas required to submit. By the time 
this issue of HUD Challenge appears, 
a special Urban Mass Transportation 
Administration—Federal Highway 
Administration (FHWA) conference 
on TSM plans will have been held in 
Minneapolis from November 7 to 10. 
A quick inspection of one of the 
plans, that from the Baltimore metro- 
politan area, reveals heavy traces of 
the older approach, reduction of 
congestion, and less of the newer 
approach, exemplified by Madison, 
than is hoped for eventually. In fact, 
Mr. Patricelli stated at a _ recent 
meeting on Transportation Corridor 
Development Corporations (TCDC) 
that it might require five or six 
annual revisions before TSM plans 
generally reflect the full potential of 
the concepts they are asked to 
consider. 


Transportation Corridor Development 
Corporations 

The National Mass Transportation 
Assistance Act of 1974 authorized 
use of UMTA funds for “the es- 
tablishment and organization of pub- 
lic or quasi-public transit corridor 
development corporations or en- 
tities.” Such corporations might assist 
in the achievement of combined 
urban development/transportation 
objectives. HUD has adopted a pos- 
ture of support to DOT in exploring 
the potential of this device. An initial 
one day national meeting on the 
topic was held by UMTA on Septem- 
ber 23, 1976. 


TRB-—ERDA Studies 

Recently the Transportation Research 
Board (TRB) has begun work with 
the Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Administration (ERDA) on a 
scope of work statement for research 
on future urban development patterns 
and transportation systems consistent 
with energy conservation goals. This 
should increase the role of energy in 
urban transportation concerns, includ- 
ing accessibility, mobility, costs, 
urban development objectives, transit 
dependency, congestion, air pollution, 
noise pollution, visual pollution, etc. 


ECE—Ottawa 
The Economic Commission for 
Europe (ECE) is now conducting 
preparatory work for a seminar on 
“The Impact of Energy Considera- 
tions on the Planning and Develop- 
ment of Human Settlements,” to be 
held in Ottawa in October 1977. 
These continuing formal inter- 
national exchanges cannot help but 
be productive, if information dissemi- 
nation about them is _ handled 
adequately. 0 


Mr. Sutermeister is Principal Commu- 
nity Planner, Office of Policy Plan- 
ning, HUD Office of Community 
Planning and Development. His article 
was condensed due to limited space. 
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Transportation, 
Joint 
Development 
and 
Environmenital 
Design Policy 


by Andrew Euston 


As a vanguard of technocracy the 
U.S. often seems to offer trans- 
portation answers to a_ searching 
world. “Our” air age is every nation’s 
air age now. The “family car” is no 
longer a characteristically American 
institution. A brief assessment of 
achievements in urban transportation 
planning is offered here to suggest 
another contribution we can make— 
the interdisciplinary process of urban 
environmental design. 

The wisdom of transportation in- 
vestments as related to urban land 
depends upon the planning and im- 
plementation processes used. In the 
U.S. the ingredients for these pro- 
cesses have been hammered out dur- 
ing the decade 1967 to 1976, be- 
ginning with controversies that 
prompted the “Memorandum on the 
Role and Responsibilities of the Fed- 
eral Highway System in Baltimore” 
authored by the late Charles Abrams 
in 1967 and culminating in the cur- 
rent preparations of local government 
to form public/private transportation 
joint development corporations. This 
action was prompted by the Urban 
Mass Transportation Administration 
statute popularly known as_ the 
“Young Amendment.” Inherent to 
these transportation joint develop- 
ment processes is the growth of the 
urban environmental design field. 


National Policy 

During the late Sixties urban highway 
controversies similar to Baltimore’s 
sprang up inSan Francisco, Seattle, 
Denver, New York City, Memphis, 
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Watts (Los Angeles), Chicago and 
scores of other American cities. In 
1967-8 the extensive Urban Highway 
Hearings of the Senate Public Works 
Committee were conducted. Leading 
urbanists and environmentalists tes- 
tified, and as one result the Uniform 
Relocation Act was enacted, es- 
tablishing the procedural and fi- 
nancial provisions for parties dis- 
located by federally assisted public 
works. 

In his memorandum Abrams ap- 
plied the prodigious insight of a half 
century of urban development policy- 
making to the impacts of a major 
26-mile highway segment proposed 
for highly built-up corridors in 
Baltimore. He found that in the con- 
text of housing displacement alone 
steps had not been taken by any 
public agency to analyze the com- 
bined effects of projected capital con- 
struction programs. The proposed 
road system emerged as only one 
source of adverse neighborhood im- 
pact. He identified public plans to 
demolish more than 10,000 units of 
housing for public works such as 
schools, hospitals and urban renewal 
of which the highway would account 
for less than one quarter. This infor- 
mation informed the city fathers and 
it ultimately focused the issues of 
relocation housing policies for the 
U.S. Congress. 

Later the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969 (NEPA) was in- 
troduced, containing the legislative 
teeth for a mew era of en- 
vironmentally responsible planning 
and decisionmaking that includes the 
urban environment. Also derived 
from the Baltimore experience was 
the provision in NEPA to require of 
all Federal agencies a “systematic, 
interdisciplinary approach” to insure 
the integrated use of the “natural and 
social sciences” and the “‘environ- 
mental design arts.” 

From NEPA nearly identical pro- 
visions were subsequently introduced 
into the basic Department of Trans- 
portation laws to emphasize that a 
new planning process would be ex- 


pected in the transportation field. 
One of the guiding principles of 
transportation planning thus became 
the interdisciplinary approach used in 
Baltimore. There began an effective 
use of many fields of inquiry in- 
cluding law, market analysis, political 
science, sociology, city planning, ar- 
chitecture, landscape architecture, 
civil engineering, transportation 
planning and more. 

The U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation, perhaps more than other 
Federal agencies, has adhered to this 
interdisciplinary principle in its con- 
tinued support of innovative policies 
that respond comprehensively to the 
needs of urban areas. Significantly, 
our courts of law have decided 
numerous cases in which the inter- 
disciplinary requirement of NEPA has 
been upheld. Those interested may 
refer to the /owa Law Review article 
of February 1975 entitled “The 
Psychology of the Designed Environ- 
ment: NEPA and Public Housing” for 
a survey of such court litigation. 

In 1974 the Congressional acts af- 
fecting the Department of Trans- 
portation and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
multiplied the importance of the Fed- 
eral interdisciplinary environmental 
design requirement. Funds from both 
agencies now go more directly to 
local State, metropolitan and 
municipal governments, and with the 
funds goes the responsibility for im- 
pact justification of an_ inter- 
disciplinary basis. 

Today more and more local level 
public decisions must be thought 
through more fully and their im- 
plications articulated and justified. 
One implication of transportation is, 
of course, its concomitant of land 
development. In fact the successful 
provision of development strategies to 
parallel transportation investments is 
fast becoming the only way to justify 
major construction within urban 
areas. This leads to the subject of 
joint development as a prime focus 
for interdisciplinary urban environ- 
mental design. 
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Transportation Joint 

Development Policy 

Joint development is a term widely 
used in_ transportation literature. 
More often it implies an isolated use 
of extra land adjacent to or above a 
roadbed. In reviewing the subject 
here it implies any urban land 

use implementation consider- 

ations related to transportation 
investment. What follows is a 

brief look at five significant joint 
development policy undertakings, 


including the Urban Highway i 4 


Hearings of 1967-8, the 
Center City Transportation 
Study of DOT (UMTA) in 
1970, the Boston Transportation 
Planning Review of 1970-73, 
the HUD/DOT Transit 
Station Joint Development 
project of 1973 and the 
President’s Urban Growth 
Report of 1976. 

Urban Highway Hearings: 

In 1967 the Senate Committee on 
Public Works asked for testimony on 
the conduct of _ transportation 
planning. Among those heard were a 
psychiatrist, a governor, a real estate 
economist, architects, landscape ar- 
chitects, political scientists, engineers, 
and others. 

In the opening statement for the 
1968 _ sitting, Chairman, Senator 
Jennings Randolph, said, ‘We seek 
suggestions as to how to improve our 
methods and approaches to the dif- 
ficult problems that confront 
us.... We will receive the counsel of 
practitioners from the various dis- 
ciplines concerned with the physical, 
economic and social conditions of 
urban areas.” One witness, Public 
Works Director Milton Pikarsky, of- 
fered this testimony: “In Chicago, we 
believe wholeheartedly in the concept 
of joint development. In developing 
plans for the Crosstown Expressway 
and its environs, we have set up an 
interdisciplinary team. . . charged with 
designing the highway and planning 
for the areas through which it will be 
located.”’ 

Thus commenced the first au- 
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A typical downtown schematic design for Joint Development tied to traffic improvement 


thoritative acknowledgement of the 
importance to be played by inter- 
disciplinary environmental design pro- 
cedures in the current and now global 
environmental quality movement. 
Center City Transportation 

Project: 

This project intensively surveyed 
five key cities and consulted with 
two dozen others to support ‘“more 
effective Federal leadership’’ on the 
part of the sponsor, the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration of 
DOT. A final report was completed 
in 1970 that included detailed tech- 


nical guideline volumes on Urban De- 
sign and on Joint Development. 

An interdisciplinary team assessed 
the financial, institutional, social, po- 
litical, urban design and attitudinal 
factors which might have impact on 
the successful outcome of any trans- 
portation proposal. The study high- 
lighted the fact that institutional bar- 
riers comprise and remain the single 
most difficult set of obstacles to 
overcome. As a rule, they cannot be 
served through technological innova- 
tion. The old techniques of land use 
and growth planning are no longer 
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satisfactory. They are too subject to 
the pressures of vested power and to 
bureaucratic processes. These trends 
can no longer continue, as the in- 
creasing pressures of the environment, 
energy and resource conservation de- 
mand immediate change. 

Boston Transportation Planning 
Review (BTPR): 

In 1970 began the first inter- 
disciplinary regional assessment of al- 
ternative transportation systems and 
their impacts. The BTPR decision- 
making process was conceived to 
serve in itself “as a working pro- 
totype for future urban trans- 
portation planning.” 

Features of the BTPR process 
included: 

e A participatory but decisive pro- 
cess; 

e@ multi-valued orientation; 

e the endeavor to develop pro- 
grams and designs that leave no one 
worse off in the wake of trans- 
portation projects than beforehand; 
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Relating land uses and transportation in siee York City—A proposed traffic-free oasis for 
Times Square 


e decisions made on 
packages” and 

e staged decisionmaking. 
HUD/DOT Transit Station Joint 
Development Project: 

In 1973 HUD and DOT financed a 
study by the National League of 
Cities/U.S. Conference of Mayors to 
set forth prototypes for financial as- 
sistance to plan for joint development 
within a 2500 foot radius of a transit 
station. The term was defined as 
having two complementary meanings— 
a “physical planning’’ meaning in 
terms of the proposed patterns of 
land uses and an “administrative and 
financial”’ meaning. 

The study produced “Planning 
Guidelines for Transit Station Area 
Development Districts.” 

Within the 1976 Report, Chapter 
Vili, “A Period of Adjustment in 
Transportation Policy,” concludes 
with a discussion on “Capturing Op- 
portunities for Joint Land Use De- 
velopment.” Cited was the idea of 


‘program 


“some form of multipurpose public 
development corporation or special 
highway or transit impact district to 
organize and regulate land develop- 
ment “in concert with transportation 
investments.” Such corporations are 
already in existence and can receive 
local HUD Community Development 
Block Grant funding. More important 
for transportation is the relevant 
amendment to UMTA statutes in- 
troduced by Congressman Andrew 
Young in 1974 that permits DOT 
funds to assist in the operation of 
such local public/private corporations 
operating in transportation develop- 
ment corridors and districts. 


Conclusion 
The achievements of national trans- 
portation and land use planning in 
America are constrained by our auto- 
mobile dependency. Nobler qualities 
of many cities abroad are unknown 
to this culture and must be “rein- 
vented”’—qualities that offer human 
scale, pedestrian ease, diversity within 
easy reach, round-the-clock activity 
and other physical environmental fea- 
tures. The achievement of due pro- 
cess in urban environmental design is 
also contrained. The term “joint de- 
velopment” has been used to describe 
what is an evolution of institutional 
frameworks peculiar to this country. 
Effective policy for relating public 
transportation investments to urban 
land depends upon the processes used 
for joint development planning and 
implementation. In the U.S. a basis 
for an effective policy evolved during 
the past decade, beginning with the 
urban highway controversy in 
Baltimore and culminating in the 
Federal statute known as the Young 
Amendment. In between, centered 
around activities in the emerging field 
of urban environmental design, a 
foundation for sound land-use-related 
transportation planning processes has 
been accomplished. oO 


Mr. Euston is Urban Design Program 
Officer, Office of Environmental 
Quality, HUD. 
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“One of my abiding beliefs has been that if America 
is to remain strong and vital it must have strong and vital 
cities. This means that we must make a determined effort 
to restore and revitalize our declining central cities. We 
must maintain their livability and preserve them as centers 
of commerce, leisure and culture. We must, in short, have 
a conscious and deliberate policy of urban conservation. 

“The Department of Transportation has a major role 
to play in this effort, but it should be part of a broader 
program. The newly formed President’s Committee on 
Urban Development and Neighborhood Revitalization 
gives us one mechanism through which we can all pursue 
such a program. 

“There is one particular program activity in DOT to 
which | would draw your attention—the major rapid 
transit grants being made by the Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Administration (UMTA). Five cities (Atlanta, Balti- 
more, Buffalo, Miami and Washington, D.C.) are now 
building, or will soon be building major pieces of rapid 
transit infrastructure with UMTA grant assistance. We are 
anxious to ensure that all this new transit investment has 
the maximum possible beneficial impact on central city 
and urban developments, and that it helps to support any 


locally initiated strategies for regional growth manage- 
ment. 


“The scale of the UMTA investments is very substan- 
tial: $800 million in Atlanta; $500 million in Baltimore; 
$270 million in Buffalo; $500-700 million in Miami; and 
over $3.5 billion in Washington, D.C. These new rail 
systems have massive local impacts in terms of com- 
munity development, regional land use, and job creation. 
Yet, | feel that their beneficial impact on cities could be 
even greater if they were integrated with a number of 
other Federal programs and initiatives managed by your 
agencies. For exainple, HUD mortgages and community 
development grants could be oriented toward multi-use 
activity centers related to rail transit stations. Commerce 
Department (EDA) funds could finance a wide variety of 
supportive public works and job creation programs in 
association with transit. HUD’s “701” planning grants 
could be directed toward station impact area planning to 
ensure that broader community development goals in 
those neighborhoods are served. | would note that the 
UMTA legislation specifically permits that agency’s funds 
to be used for “the establishment and organization of 
public or quasi-public transit corridor development cor- 
porations or entities’—an authority which has not yet 
been used. 

“| hope that we can meet together shortly to talk 
about joint projects in these five cities as well as other 
urban communities in the United States where we are 
making major transit commitments. It may be that we 
will decide that this effort should later be integrated into 
the work of the President’s Committee. But given the 
specific nature of these opportunities, | believe it appro- 
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priate to propose a separate approach initially. | will take 

the liberty of following up with a call to your offices to 
arrange a time for a meeting.” 

—Letter addressed to HUD Secretary Hills and 

Commerce Secretary Richardson, from 

Transportation Secretary Coleman, dated 

July 19, 1976 


“We clearly have a mission to try to house our poor. 
We can’t do that unless we have a healthy housing 
industry to help us shoulder that burden. And we want to 
expand housing opportunities for ALL Americans equally. 

‘We want to have the people who are affected by 
our programs have an input so that we are not benefiting 
them against their will. We’d like to have that input 
before we spend millions of dollars where we just are 
magnifying the frustrations and not mitigating the prob- 
lem. 

“Lastly, we have a tremendous drive to blend all the 
things we do to help create viable communities. We don’t 
want to go back to the era of the ‘60s which had gross 
overproduction and which pulled people out from the 
cities and abandoned so many hundreds of thousands of 
those dwellings. 

“It really was counter-productive, because not only 
did we waste those dwellings and underutilize the sup- 
portive assets—the roads, the water and sewer lines which 
go up to those homes, some of them of very sound design 
and good location—but we created abandonment, decay 
and eventual blight in the communities.” 

—Carla A. Hills, HUD Secretary, 

from an interview by Jean Lamm of the 
Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., 
October 3, 1976 


“‘In many cities the community development program 
is energizing neighborhood organizations which see a new 
opportunity to work with city officials for the improve- 
ment of their neighborhoods. The block grant approach is 
a possible model for other Federal programs which are 
channeled in various ways to cities and neighborhoods.” 

—Carla A. Hills, HUD Secretary 

in a statement before the Subcommittee on 

Housing and Community Development of the 

House Committee on Banking, Currency and Housing, 
September 9, 1976 
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Air 
Transportation 
and the Urban 
Environment 


by Dorn C. McGrath, Jr. AIP 


Modern air transportation, so essen- 
tial to national and regional eco- 
nomies, presents a major challenge to 
local government officials and their 
environmental planners. The challenge 
is one of resolving the conflicts that 
arise between the Nation’s major jet- 
ports and the 11 million people who 
live in the urban environments that 
these airports affect. Despite recent 
technological progress toward achiev- 
ing quieter jet engines and opera- 
tional procedures that tend to reduce 
aircraft noise, the environmental 


pressures that airport noise brings to 


bear in many metropolitan areas 
requires increasing official attention. 

Examples of the problems of 
environmental noise near airports are 
fairly widely known. These include 
interference with sleep, disruption of 
classroom education, interference 
with indoor and outdoor recreation 
activities, including concerts, sporting 
events, and quiet enjoyment of parks, 
and, according to more and more 
authorities, aggravation of urban 
psychological stress. It is significant 
that the Annual Housing Survey of 
1973 and 1974 revealed that noise 
ranked first among 10 different un- 
desirable conditions in neighborhoods 
reported by a nationwide sample of 
urban area residents. In the environs 
of airports, still other studies have 
shown that environmental noise 
caused by overflying planes reinforces 
the general feeling of irritation most 
people feel toward their urban ca- 
cophony. While there has been sub- 
stantial legislation at the national 
level to alleviate these urban environ- 
mental problems, most citizens seek 
relief through their local officials. 
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Many people near airports have been 
able to organize and apply programs 
to deal with the problems of environ- 
mental noise in practical ways. These 
cases offer evidence of the ingenuity 
as well as the determination of local 
governments and_ neighborhood 
groups to come to terms with en- 
vironmental noise as one of the reali- 
ties of contemporary air transporta- 
tion. Examples may be found from 
coast to coast, and the following 
series will serve to indicate the vari- 
ety of approaches that have been 
developed and are being applied to 
protect the mutual interests of metro- 
politan communities and their major 
airports without compromising the 
quality of the environment for people 
who live within the zones of severe 
noise exposure generated by major 
airports. 


John F. Kennedy Airport: 

New York City/Nassau County 
Throughout the 1960's, Kennedy 
Airport shared with Chicago and Los 
Angeles the dubious honor of raising 
airport environmental noise to the 
level of a nationally recognized prob- 
lem. By the mid-60’s, problems of 
environmental noise in the neighbor- 
hoods surrounding JFK Airport 
resulted in the formation of an 
organization of community groups 
with full-time staff to seek relief, 
several lawsuits for noise abatement 
or restrictions on aircraft operations 
altogether, and special studies of the 
problem by the White House Office 
of Science and Technology. Airport 
authorities had been unsuccessful in 
urging New York City and the adja- 
cent town of Hempstead to forego 
the construction of housing in well- 
defined zones of severe noise ex- 
posure, and the municipalities had 
been equally unsuccessful in imposing 
constraints on airport flight opera- 
tions. The problem was compounded 
by lagging research and development 
of a quieter jet engine and annually 
increasing volumes of air traffic at all 
major airports. 


In 1971 the New York Port 


Authority, seeking means of coping 
with increasing problems of air traffic 
congestion and community protest 
against environmental noise, engaged 
a study group formed by the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences to assess 
the environmental consequences of 
several proposed solutions to the 
interrelated problems of airport en- 
vironmental noise and an apparent 
lack of basic runway capacity at JFK. 
An extreme measure under considera- 
tion by the Port Authority was the 
filling of 4,200 acres of the adjoining 
Jamaica Bay in order to provide new 
runways and move the major focus of 
aircraft operations farther away from 
surrounding neighborhoods. 

The multi-disciplinary team con- 
vened by the National Academy in- 
cluded physicists, engineers, eco- 
nomists, sociologists, lawyers, city 
planners, ornithologists, marine bio- 
logists and other scientists and under- 
took its analysis of the airport prob- 
lem comprehensively. Special studies 
were made of the water quality 
trends in the bay, wildlife wetland 
resources, tidal flooding protection 
projects, recreational development 
potentials, and settlement patterns in 
the environs of both the bay and the 
airport. All of these factors were 
found to be related to any of the 
proposed solutions to realize greater 
traffic-handling capacity at the air- 
port and to achieve significant relief 
from the aircraft noise in the adjoin- 
ing communities. 

The Port Authority accepted the 
recommendation of the National 
Academy study team that the bay 
not be filled because of the irretriev- 
able loss of natural resources and 
recreational potential that would have 
resulted from such a measure, and 
agreed instead to pursue the goal of 
noise abatement through a variety of 
other measures, including manage- 
ment of aircraft traffic flow at the 
airport to avoid concentrating noisy 
operations unduly on any one sector; 
tightening flight schedules to reduce 
the number of duplicative flights 
inherent in the schedules of many 
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competing airlines; and by requiring 
over-water approaches and departures 
to the maximum feasible extent. 
These measures, primarily the respon- 
sibility of the airport and cooperating 
airlines, are complemented by _in- 
creasingly rigorous local zoning prac- 
tices and building regulations adopted 
to minimize new residential construc- 
tion in noise-exposed areas and to 
require noise-attenuating acoustical 
treatment of housing and other land 
uses vulnerable to noise intrusion. 
Local zoning and building regulations 
are reinforced by HUD Circular 
1390.2, issued in 1971, which pro- 
vides explicit guidelines for granting 
FHA mortgage insurance in noise- 
exposed areas. 

The pattern of noise-sensitive land 
development surrounding Kennedy 
Airport, one of the world’s busiest, is 
still less than ideal and is primarily 
the result of early failures to recog- 
nize the basic incompatibility of 
homes, schools, and other facilities 
with aircraft noise, a major environ- 
mental consequence of modern air 
transportation. Compromises that 
have reduced the theoretical operat- 
ing capacity of the airport have been 
made, as well as concessions concern- 
ing the theoretical holding capacity 
and value of surrounding real estate. 
These trade-offs have been necessary, 
however, to achieve’ reasonable 
accommodations between transporta- 
tion essential to the metropolitan 
area and the quality of life that pre- 
viously established communities near 
airports deserve. 


Syracuse-Hancock International 

Airport: Onondaga County, New York 
Another example of reconciling en- 
vironmental quality issues induced by 
air transportation with the dynamics 
of urban development is found in the 
case of the Syracuse-Hancock Inter- 
national Airport Environs Plan. 

As early as 1957 it became ap- 
parent that pressures for development 
in the Syracuse metropolitan area 
would create conflicts between the 
legitimate needs of regional aviation 
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and localized land development activi- 
ties. The Syracuse-Hancock _Inter- 
national Airport occupies a strategic 
site only five miles from downtown 
Syracuse and is also well located to 
serve the entire metropolitan area. 
Although the city of Syracuse is the 
Operator, the airport is located 
beyond the corporate limits of the 
city and affects an area of some 29 
square miles, including residential 
communities, farms and forests, and 
vacant land. Each of the five munici- 
palities that occupy the area affected 
by approach and departure paths and 


noise-exposure zones has its own 
planning and zoning powers and 


therefore may regulate land use and 
density of population as well as 
building characteristics. 

Onondaga County, the city of 
Syracuse, airport authorities, and the 
communities having land development 
regulatory powers joined forces to 
prepare a plan to assure that the 
airport environs would be developed 
with full consideration of such criti- 
cal interacting factors as safety in 
aircraft operations, environmental 
noise control, and patterns of urban 
land use development. 

By seizing the initiative to prepare 
collaborative plans for the integration 
of such factors in a strategic but 
limited land area, these communities 
of the Syracuse metropolitan area 
have been able to develop an airport 
environs plan and appropriate con- 
trols to enable effective management 
of critical growth factors and basic 
environmental compatibility between 
the airport and its neighbors. 

The Syracuse-Hancock _Inter- 
national Airport Environs Plan was 
singled out by HUD and the Ameri- 
can Revolutionary Bicentennial 
Administration as one of the 200 
examples of the problem-solving capa- 
bility of American communities. This 
project has been recognized in urban 
planning and airport operating circles 
for several years as an_ excellent 
example of a reasonable and effective 
community approach to realizing the 
benefits of regional air transportation 


without compromising standards of 
residential environmental quality. 


Dallas/Fort Worth, Texas 

The new regional airport serving the 
Dallas-Fort Worth metropolitan area 
has attracted worldwide attention, 
primarily because of its vast size, 
16,500 acres (as compared with JFK 
Airport’s 5,000 acres, Chicago 
O’Hare’s 10,000 acres, and Dulles 
International Ajirport’s 9,800 acres), 
but the airport’s size reflects only a 
portion of the actual accomplishment 
of several Texas communities in 
applying principles of transportation 
planning concurrently with environ- 
mental quality control. 

Conceived in 1964 as a project to 
provide the Dallas-Fort Worth region 
an airport capable of linking North 
Central Texas with world air trade 
routes, as well as to gain relief from 
increasingly severe noise-exposure 
problems in the vicinity of Love 
Field in Dallas, building the new air- 
port was a regional project from the 
outset. The Regional Airport Board 
and other community leaders recog- 
nized the importance of planning for 
protection from future encroachment 
in the airport environs such as had 
created so many problems for the 
other major airports in the United 
States and elsewhere in the world. 
Accordingly, a program of commu- 
nity education was undertaken by the 
North Central Texas Council of 
Governments to acquaint municipal 
officials, architects, builders, and pro- 
spective homeowners with the need 
to apply preventive planning tech- 
niques in the environs of the airport 
to assure compatibility of develop- 
ment between the airport and its 
neighbors. 

An important contribution to the 
context of environmental control in 
the Dallas-Fort Worth Airport region 
was a special provision included in 
the agreement between HUD and the 
developers of the Flower Mound New 
Town. The Flower Mound project is 
located directly north of two main 
runways of the regional airport and 
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lies partly in a zone of future noise 
exposure. The agreement guarantees 
an $18-million loan for the project, 
specifies that a substantial portion of 
the project lying within an area de- 
fined by a contour of noise exposure 
not be developed for a period of 12 
years, in anticipation of eventual 
improvement in noise-abatement tech- 


niques through engineering modifica- 
tion to jet engines and flight operat- 
ing procedures. This provision derives 
from the environmental noise criteria 
for urban development and FHA 
mortgage insurance stipulated in HUD 
Circular 1390.2. The agreement 
between HUD and the new town 
developer is an especially important 


precedent, inasmuch as it recognizes 
the potential benefits of future noise 
abatement through engineering re- 
search and on this basis wisely post- 
pones the development of residential 
communities in areas that can be 
expected to be noisy when operations 
at the airport build up to projected 
levels. Moreover, the agreement recog- 


ee 


This aerial photograph shows the commercial jet portion of Oakland International Airport in the foreground and the general aviation 
sector of the Airport (North Field) in the area to the right. The lightly shaded area in the center of the photo is a 908-acre parcel of 
reclaimed land owned by Utah Construction Co. 
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nizes the fact that the regional 
market for housing is unlikely to 
require the immediate rezoning or 
development of all areas of the new 
town. It therefore encourages the 
development of the new town core 
area on acreage well beyond the 
projected limit of severe noise ex- 
posure. The Flower Mound new town 
example represents a_ particularly 
enlightened approach to the manage- 
ment of scarce land resources and 
sensitive community environmental 
qualities within the dynamics of both 
engineering research and metropolitan 
area market forces. 


Oakland, California 

On the east side of San Francisco 
Bay, a potentially severe environ- 
mental clash between regional re- 
quirements for air transportation and 
the pressures of the housing market 
has beei averted by a recent agree- 
ment between the Port of Oakland 


and the city of Alameda. 
Oakland International Airport, the 
only regional airport with capacity to 


handle substantial expansion in air 
transportation for San Francisco and 
the Bay Region communities, built an 
entirely new runway nearly a mile 
out in the Bay from the site of the 
original north field in the late 1960's. 
The new runway was built de- 
liberately away from the intensely 
developed nearby communities of San 
Leandro, Oakland and Alameda and 
aligned to emphasize over-water 
approaches and departures away from 
established residential areas. An en- 
tirely new terminal facility was con- 
structed near the new runway with 
the objective of shifting operations 
from the original north field area 
southward away from. residential 
communities that had developed 
nearby during the 1950’s and 1960’s. 

A portion of the city of Alameda 
adjoins the Oakland International 
Airport directly west of the terminzi 
facilities and lies close by the new 
intercontinental jet runway. This 
portion of Alameda, known as Bay 
Farm Island, for the farms that once 
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occupied most of its acreage, was 
proposed by Alameda developers as a 
site for extensive new development, 
including 5,200 homes, several 
schools, parks, a marina, and indus- 
trial and commercial facilities. The 
developer’s plan would have placed a 
major portion of the new residential 
and related community development 
well within the contours of severe 
noise exposure projected for the air- 


port on the basis of future air traffic 
forecasts. 
Airport officials, as well as State 


aviation officials and regional plan- 
ning and _ transportation agencies, 
feared that eventual conflict between 
the development plan _ originally 
proposed and airport operations 
would have the effect of severely 
degrading the residential environment 
in adjoining Alameda and that the 
resultant conflict would have the 
effect of restricting operations and 
future growth of a critically needed 
regional airport. In addition, the 
Airport Land Use Commission ob- 
jected to the proposed residential 
development. The commission is a 
special agency formed under Cali- 
fornia law to review local develop- 
ment proposals in the environs of 
airports with known noise problems. 
Each such commission includes repre- 
sentatives of the airport and the sur- 
rounding communities and an at-large 
citizen. ALUC’s have power to hold 
public hearings and to 2pprove or 
reject local land development plans. 
Local officials may override ALUC 
land use decisions, however, by 4/5 
majority vote. 

Ultimate control of land use in 
Alameda is vested in the municipality 
through its zoning powers, and 
Alameda officials initially were un- 
willing to accept reduced densities or 
altered patterns of development on 
the proposed residential site in defer- 
ence to forecasts of future aviation 
needs and environmental effects. 
Accordingly, they overrode the 
ALUC decision. After a lengthy pub- 
lic controversy, and through an 
extensive process of litigation and 


compromise, the city of Alameda and 
the Port of Oakiand reached an agree- 
ment that enables development of a 
residential community on a reduced 
scale and with environmental safe- 
guards and also prescribes certain 
limitations for traffic operations at 
the airport. The agreement includes 
the preparation of a new community 
development plan by the city of 
Alameda taking into full account the 
realities and exigencies of regional air 
transportation as well as_ local 
interests in community growth. The 
case represents an important prece- 
dent in national experience also in 
that it reflects some of the positive 
contributions that a  multi-juris- 
dictional planning agency, such as the 
Airport Land Use Commission, can 
make to the resolution of conflicts 
between competing local and regional 
interests within the framework of air 
transportation considerations. 

All of the foregoing examples illu- 
strate the application of preventive, 
as well as remedial, measures neces- 
sary to achieve the objectives of en- 
vironmental quality and meet the 
needs of air transportation in stra- 
tegic urban areas where developable 
land has become an_ increasingly 
scarce resource. It is obvious that no 
single solution, such as the quiet 
engine, restrictions on flight opera- 
tions, or clearance of incompatible 
residential areas already developed 
can resolve the problems posed by 
current airport characteristics in an 
era of environmental awareness. It is 
apparent, however, that substantial 
success has been achieved in a variety 
of ways by HUD, airport operators, 
airline companies, and local officials 
acting in concert to apply their re- 
spective talents and available controls 
to mitigating problems posed by 
noise as an unwanted externality of 
modern air transportation. 0 


Mr. McGrath is Professor of Urban 
Planning and Chairman, Department 
of Urban and Regional Planning, 
George Washington University, Wash., 
Dc. 
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Value Capture: 


Status and 
Prospects 


by Carl Sharpe 


Carl P. Sharpe is Assistant Director of 
Rice Center for Community Design 
and Research, Houston, Texas. Rice 
Center first coined the term Value 
Capture in 1972 and has been at the 
forefront of research and application 
of this approach to joint land and 
transit development for the last 4 
years. The Center’s efforts have been 
funded through the University Re- 
search Programs of the Office of the 
Secretary of the U.S. Department of 
Transportation, the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration and 
various city governments. 

Integrating mass transit and land 


use projects can yield an opportunity 
to “create wealth’”’ both financially 


and in terms of other community 
design benefits. Given the proper set 
of circumstances, it is possible for 
both public and private participants 
to capture these values. Value 
Capture is a means whereby land 
adjacent to transportation facilities 
(in this case, transit stops) is pur- 
chased, managed or controlled in or- 
der for the public to share in po- 
tential financial and community de- 
sign benefits from the facilities that 
are not otherwise possible. Current 
interest in Value Capture has been 
provoked by a continuing frustration 
experienced by many planners, public 
officials and developers due to the 
fact that cities go begging for capital, 
(usually to Washington) for matching 
funds to build, operate, service, and 
maintain transit facilities. This 
“search for funds” takes place despite 
many land use/transit development 
Opportunities in connection with 
massive public transit investment. 
These opportunities which include 
the potential for generating new 
sources for funds and deriving other 
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community design benefits most of- 
ten go unexplored and unrealized. 

Central to Value Capture is a set 
of techniques which can be applied 
by a transit or community develop- 
ment entity. Each technique is de- 
signed to enable the entity to en- 
hance and capture financial and/or 
community design benefits related to 
transit system implementation. 


Leading Techniques for Value Capture 

Ad Valorem Taxation: The transit 
or development entity would tax the 
assessed market value of land and 
improvements within the entity’s tax- 
ing jurisdiction or the city served by 
the transit system. 

Special District Taxation: An ad 
valorem tax would be levied by the 
entity on a district in the city ad- 
jacent to a transit station facility 
with boundaries set so that the area 
included is that which receives special 
benefits from the facility. The entity 
would, through the separate tax on 
the assessed valuation of the market 
value of the land and its improve- 
ments, receive some of the financial 
benefits it created with its facilities. 

Marginal Value-Incremental 
Taxation: This instrument also uses a 
district; however, no new taxes are 
introduced. The entity receives, per 
agreement, all or part of the ad 
valorem tax revenues on the _ in- 
crement or net difference between 
the assessed valuation on the market 
value of the land and its improve- 
ments at some future date and the 
assessed valuation “frozen” at a point 
prior to the construction of the 
transit improvements. 

Develop/Hold-Real Property: The 
entity constructs transit related fa- 
cilities around the transit stop and 
leases or rents them. Public par- 
ticipation in the development of fa- 
cilities enhances the potential for 
community design inputs while also 
generating revenue through lease and 
rental agreements. 

Develop/Sell-Real Property: The 
entity acquires land fee simple and 
develops transit related improvements 


and facilities thereon. At completion, 
land and facilities are sold. As in the 
Develop/Hold technique, the public 
here participates in the community 
development process yielding po- 
tential benefits unique to this and the 
Develop/Hold or Participation tech- 
niques. 

Hold/Sell-Real Property: Fee 
simple interest and other develop- 
ment rights (air or subsurface) of 
transit related land parcels are ac- 
quired by the entity. Then at a 
future date when the development of 
these parcels meets appropriate public 
purposes the rights or land is sold 
subject to specific use conditions. 

Lease-Real Property: After ac- 
quiring land related to the transit 
facility, the entity enters into long 
term ground on air/subsurface rights 
leases of the land or related develop- 
ment rights again subject to specific 
development programs in terms of 
community design and public finance 
benefits. 

Participation-Real Property: \n- 
terest in transit related land parcels 
or development rights is ceded to 
other private or public parties for 
development around stop locations. 
Under some circumstances the transit 
or development entity may _par- 
ticipate in a portion of the income 
stream thus produced. 

The Rice Center team* has found 
no substantial barriers to Value Cap- 
ture in any of the seven States 
(Texas, California, Illinois, Florida, 
Colorado, Georgia and Kentucky) in 
which we have worked. No sub- 
stantial barriers means no situation 
requiring inordinate effort beyond 
the normal legislative, political, fi- 
nancial and planning process as- 
sociated with transit implementation 


per se. 
Furthermore, we have concluded 


that Value Capture offers clear oppor- 
tunities for community design bene- 
fits available through public par- 
ticipation in land development related 


*David L. Callies of Ross, Hardies, O. Keefe, 
Babcock & Parsons has directed the legal 
aspects of this research since 1973. 
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to mass transit implementation. Simi- 
larly public finance benefits are 
realizable through the special forms 
of taxation and/or development par- 
ticipation defined earlier. On the 
other hand, the complexity of joining 
public and private purposes in transit 
and real estate development is com- 
plicated by philosophy, politics, 
power and uncertainty. As noted re- 
cently by the Administrator of the 
Urban Mass Transportation Ad- 
ministration, Robert Patricelli: 
“Although we cannot yet say that 
Value Capture will be unfailingly 
successful in defraying the capital 
costs of transit development in all 
U.S. cities, it offers a major un- 
tapped source of transit revenue 
which we have been slow to in- 
vestigate.”’ 


Nothing New 
Actually Value Capture does not rep- 
resent a new idea. The idea of joint 
public and private ventures which 
combine land development and 
transit benefits was a fundamental 
part of the national railroad building 
program of the mid-1800’s. The Na- 
tion got a railroad network which it 
needed but could not fund; the rail- 
roads made handsome profits from 
land development (on land given by 
the government); and freight and 
passenger traffic converged at train 
stops where it could most easily be 
serviced. In Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Louisville and many other 
American cities, transit in the early 
1900’s was paid for by and was seen 
as an integral part of the land de- 
velopment and marketing process. 
The extensive Pacific Electric Rail- 
way network in Los Angeles, dubbed 
“Big Red,’ was paid for almost en- 
tirely from land sales and_ leases. 
Large tracts of land were purchased 
at pre-transit prices. Transit was ex- 
tended to serve these areas and land 
value increased 5 to 10 times over. 
Profits from land leases and sales 
were then utilized to defray the 
capital and initial operating costs of 
the “Big Red” trolley car system. 
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This approach represents one of the 
many different approaches to Value 
Capture. 

More recent examples of Value 
Capture projects, while spotty, rep- 
resent some precedent for the idea. 
Several projects that combine public 
and private interests in land and 
transit are built, under construction 
or are imminent: 

e Lafayette Place, a large multiuse 
center related to Boston’s four rail 
transit lines and involving two large 
developers, the Boston Transit Au- 
thority, and the Public Works Depart- 
ment. 

e The proposed South Station 
terminal development situated at the 
end of the Northeast Rail Corridor is 
to be funded by the Boston Re- 
development Authority and will 
include revenue producing com- 


mercial and office facilities. 
e The Commodore Hotel project 
in New York represents a project in 


which a hotel will be redeveloped. 
The Urban Development Corporation 
in New York will receive 50 percent 
of the profits through a lease back, 
tax abatement, special sales tax ar- 
rangement, and proceeds derived will 
be earmarked to support re- 
habilitation of transit station areas. 

e The Philadelphia Center City 
Commuter Connection is a 1.7-mile 
tunnel linking two rail systems. As- 
sociated with this transit project is 
the Market Street East Renewal area. 
Several Value Capture applications 
are currently under consideration in- 
cluding air rights leases, tax in- 
crement financing, and turnkey de- 
velopment. Each of these applications 
would lead to public/private relation- 
ships involving design, control and 
revenue. 

e The Embarcadero Station in 
Downtown San Francisco combines 
the powers of both the redevelop- 
ment and transit authorities for a 
common set of purposes. In effect, 
the Redevelopment Agency, which 
prepared land for ultimate develop- 
ment by David Rockefeller, Trammel 
Crow, John Portman, Alcoa and 


others, utilized its unique financial 
power (tax increments secured by an- 
ticipated project development) to 
construct a sizable portion of the 
BART station project which in turn 
enhanced its own redevelopment pro- 
ject and BART’s capital funds. 

e Toronto is rapidly completing its 
32-mile system which includes the 
original Younge Street Subway and 
the 14-mile Danforth Line. In ad- 
dition to these existing lines, 6 more 
miles of system are currently under 
construction and when combined 
with the 6 miles now planned will 
complete the system. The Toronto 
Transit Commission sought to utilize 
transit as a tool to help achieve a 
broad variety of fundamental com- 
munity design objectives in addition 
to the financial aspects of this Value 
Capture example. 

In addition to these examples, pro- 
jects include the Fulton Arcade in 
New York, Camden Gateway in New 
Jersey, Queensgate II in Cincinnati, 
and Farragut North in Washington, 
D.C. 


Summing Up 

For now Value Capture remains at 
once provocative and confusing; ex- 
amples exist but are spotty at best; 
knowledge concerning its effective 
use is thinly distributed; and its use- 
fulness in aiding American cities’ 
search for transit and excellence in 
community design is not yet proven. 
The next steps for Value Capture 
have already begun with a recently 
approved UMTA research project 
funding a team led by Rice Center 
and including David Callies of Ross, 
Hardies, O’Keefe, Babcock & Parsons, 
Robert Harmon of Robert J. Harmon 
and Associates, Marshall Kaplan of 
Marshall Kaplan, Gans and Kahn, and 
Tony Downs of Real Estate Research, 
Inc. This team will work with up to 
6 cities in demonstrating Value Cap- 
ture projects. Although the problems 
and opportunities concerning Value 
Capture are becoming clearer, the 
bottom line has yet to be 
drawn. 0 
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Serving 
Community Goals 
Through 
Transportation 


by John W. Barnum 


he basic question confronting cities 

and nations on this rapidly urbanizing 
planet is: what kinds of urban futures 
are possible? What goals for urban 
living should we be seeking? And 
how can the city, which has been the 
major contributor to human progress, 
be made more responsive to human 
needs and to the fulfilment of human 
purpose? 

In this search for urban solutions, 
transportation can be a highly effec- 
tive instrument for achieving a satis- 
factory environment and for assuring 
that people actually have the 
mobility and access that are necessary 
if they are to share in the advantages 
that cities afford. Transport policy, if 
it is to serve effectively in the recon: 
struction and preservation of central 
cities and in the guidance of further 
growth, must shift its emphasis from 


coping with congestion to participat- 
ing in the creation of better commu- 
nities. What is needed is a way to 
combine transport with other urban 
programs, to lessen unnecessary 
demand for movement, and to 
develop an environment in which it is 
possible to create better housing and 
neighborhoods, easier access to jobs 
and recreation, and the fulfillment of 
other community objectives. 

Existing institutions in many cities 
do not permit an integrated approach 
to urban renewal and urban transpor- 
tation. Conventional institutions do 
not reflect the fact that transporta- 
tion problems can often be resolved 
by nontransportation solutions and 
that urban design and the location 
and density of urban activities may 
do more to improve mobility and 
accessibility than a new subway or 
expressway. 

The opposite is also true. Trans- 
portation facilities can provide the 
framework for better cities by 
helping to delineate quiet neighbor- 
hoods, to build industrial and com- 
mercial enclaves, to furnish the 
boulevards and parkways that give 
the city its physical character, and to 
help guide the growth of the urban 
region. 

Yet transportation agencies are not 
in a position to focus their work on 
promoting these broader objectives 
unless there are urban and regional 
institutions that make this possible. 
Two institutional innovations are 
necessary, therefore, if the mutually 
interacting forces of transportation, 
environment and urban development 
are to be made effective—the creation 
of multipurpose agencies with broad 
responsibilities within the cities and 
the creation of regional approaches to 
plans and programs that transcend 
municipal boundaries. Moreover, insti- 
tutional arrangements at the national 
level are needed to foster national 
urban development strategies. 0 


Mr. Barnum is Deputy Secretary of 
the U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation. 
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consumer challenge 


Consumers Get Involved with HUD 

The Office of Consumer Affairs and Regulatory Functions 
was established by HUD to serve as a clear access point 
for consumers and to help speak for the consumer 
interest in all of HUD’s programs. Working on the prin- 
ciple, however, that no one speaks more eloquently for 
that interest than consumers themselves, our overriding 
goal is to reach out to ensure broad and direct public 
participation in the Department's decisionmaking process. 
What follows is a mini-report on our efforts, to date, to 
turn that goal into reality. 


“We asked members of the 
network to tell us, for example, 
how they thought our office 
should be organized, how it 
could best communicate with 
them, and what they consider to 
be major housing or community 

development issues. ” 


Recognizing that no one person can represent all 
interests of all consumers affected by HUD’s policies, our 
first step was to solicit opinions from some 5,000 con- 
sumers representing national and local consumer organiza- 
tions, public interest groups, tenant councils, as well as 
State, community and consumer affairs offices. This 
group became the backbone of our HUD Headquarters 
consumer communication ‘“‘network.” We are adding to its 
roster every day as others who want to get involved with 
HUD come forward. 

We are increasingly turning to the members of our 
network for help, both in charting our efforts and 
involving consumers in HUD’s policy operations. We asked 
members of the network to tell us, for example, how 
they thought our office should be organized, how it could 
best communicate with them, and what they consider to 
be major housing or community development issues. 

The responses reflected a general consensus that the 
establishment of an Office of Consumer Affairs was 
healthy for both the Department and the consuming 
public. And we built upon our respondents’ suggestions, 
determining that the network will be “owned” by its 
members, functioning by and for the ultimate consumer 
and administered by our office. Our role, therefore, will 
be to institutionalize methods for direct communication 
between consumers and HUD policymakers, at the 
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national and, very importantly, local levels. As an Urban 
League chapter told us, ‘We at the local level can make 
contacts in our communities to determine not only the 
needs of the people but also how intensely they envision 
these needs.” 

What, specifically, are these “‘needs?’’ Our network 
members were not shy in letting us know. “Make local 
housing authorities follow required lease and grievance 
procedures,’’ urged one network member. “Assure a domi- 
nant role for low- and moderate-income families in the 
block grant program,” wrote another. Added an upstate 
New York legal services group: ‘There needs to be a 
brief, readily available set of administrative procedures 
whereby decisions can be both questioned and appealed 
internally.” 

Can we really help meet these kinds of needs? 
Certainly not by ourselves, without the full participation 
of those in and out of HUD affecting and affected by 
these policies. And surely not overnight. 

But we are, we think, making progress. We are a full 
partner in the Department’s policy review and formula- 
tion system. That means consumers are too. 

We analyze issues, eliminating jargon and discussing 
options, to enhance meaningful debate. 

And we are restoring to its honored piace a tradition 
of face-to-face meetings between consumers and HUD 
decisionmakers. Starting in Washington, but spreading 
soon throughout the country, the Office of Consumer 
Affairs and Regulatory Functions has initiated a series of 
open monthly consumer forums. In September, for 
example, 70 widely representative and articulate consumer 
leaders accepted our open invitation to come to HUD to 
discuss, among other things, the conflict between 
demands that public housing not be restricted to areas of 
low-income or minority concentration, and that rules to 
disperse such projects not be so tightly drawn as to 
virtually end Federal assistance to many inner city areas. 

Our “First Tuesday” forum in October brought 
together consumer representatives with HUD decision- 
makers to discuss and share ideas about FHA-insured, 
single-family housing management questions considered of 
major importance to the network members, including a 
mortgage bankers’ proposal to increase loan origination 
fees, a public interest group’s petition to require interest 
payments on escrow accounts, and the Department's new 
mortgage assignment policy for insured loans in danger of 
foreclosure. 

For December, we turn to the Community Develop- 
ment Block Grant program. 

We are taking up the challenge of the California 
public interest group, who warned that “the strength of 
our commitment to assist and participate with your office 
will depend upon the issues selected for consideration and 
the likelihood that our efforts will be rewarded by an 
effective program.” 
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Actions and Initiatives 
in the Field of Joint Development 


by Robert J. Harmon 


Joint development—the planning and 

implementation of both transit im- 

provements and changes in land use 

and circulation within  (approxi- 

mately) a 2500 ft. radius of a transit 
station. 

—From Transit Station 

Joint Development, report 

to HUD and DOT of the 

National League of Cities/ 

U.S. Conference of 

Mayors, 1973. 


In 1972-73, a comprehensive national 
study of the transit station develop- 
ment process was conducted by the 
National League of Cities/Conference 
of Mayors under co-sponsorship of 
HUD and the U.S. Department of 
Transportation. The major finding of 
that study was that four primary 
factors were seriously inhibiting the 
full scale realization of individual sta- 
tion area joint use development: 
First, the prevailing narrowly defined 
“construction mission” of the local 
transit authorities did not include any 
genuine allowance for joint develop- 
ment programs (incorporating hous- 
ing, parks, etc.). These views were 
generally reinforced by applicable 
Federal and State land acquisition 
(primarily due to the restrictive legal 
definition of a transportation pur- 
pose) and capital cost compensation 
programs. Secondly, comprehensive 
site development packaging efforts 
were as a rule undertaken only at 
transit station sites located within 
urban renewal districts (Examples 
include Embarcadero Center, Mission 
Street East, Philadelphia, etc.). In 
addition, no specific community 
development or capital support 
monies were available to local com- 
munities to initiate and sustain com- 
prehensive transit corridor develop- 
ment planning and implementation 
programs. Finally, the local commu- 
nities were not afforded the oppor- 
tunity to “respond to” and “‘in- 
fluence’ transit station locations and 
design decisions at either a meaning- 
ful time or manner to bring about 
successful joint use development. 
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During the last 3 years, certain 
legislative actions and program initia- 
tives of the Federal, State and local 
governments have significantly altered 
the outlook for transit station joint 
use development activity in the 
United States. In addition, parallel 
changes in the general public’s atti- 
tude towards the merits of con- 
centrated urban development and the 
private development sectors project 
investment criteria are exerting a 
strong influence on the location, scale, 
and staging of recent and future joint 
use development activity. It is impor- 
tant that local communities that have 
recently undertaken or are con- 
templating the construction of major 
fixed guideway transit improvements 
understand the significance of these 
recent events in the field of joint 
development. 


Federal Legislation and Programs 
In response to the Young Amend- 


ment provisions of the 1974 Urban 
Mass Transit Act (which allowed for 
fiscal support of the creation of pub- 
lic or quasi-public development 
corporations to assist in the local 
coordination of transit station devel- 
opment) the Urban Mass Transit 
Administration has 
announced the initiation of a 2-year 
national demonstration program to 
provide technical and direct fiscal 
support for a select group of short 
term “Joint Development/Value Cap- 
ture” projects. The types of fiscal 
support now contemplated include 
capital grants for site acquisition and 
station modifications as well as 
potential loan guarantees for related 
infrastructure investment costs. The 
major cities that were invited to 
immediately respond to this new 
Federal program were: Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Detroit, Denver, Honolulu, Los 
Angeles, Miami, New York, Pitts- 
burgh and Washington, D.C. 

In addition to the “Joint Develop- 
ment/Value Capture’ Demonstration 
Program, UMTA has further re- 
inforced the Federal policy support 


_ project 
recently 


for joint development activities by 
requiring that all Section 3 capital 
grant applications for fixed guideway 
transit improvements inciude the 
local transit authority’s commitment 
to and program definition of a com- 
prehensive ‘‘Value Capture” program. 
The cumulative effect of this new 
UMTA administrative requirement 
and the “Value Capture’ demonstra- 
tion program is that the local transit 
authorities have both incentives as 
well as requirements to pursue transit 
station joint development project 
opportunities. 

Another major UMTA program 
initiative that is likely to stimulate 
expanded local joint development 
activity is the Downtown People 
Mover Demonstration Program. Given 
the stated program objectives of this 
demonstration effort, coordinated 
joint use development, especially ‘‘in- 
city” residential and ‘‘central business 
districts” retail mall projects, are 
likely to ensue. 

Two other Federal agencies, HUD 
and the Economic Development 
Administration, are potential sources 
of capital and administrative monies 
to support local community joint use 
initiatives. HUD’s potential 
involvement would be through the 
allocation of discretionary Commu- 
nity Development Act funds. Several 
applications for joint use projects are 
pending. These monies are restricted 
from application to transportation 
facility improvements but can be 
used to support related community 
facility projects that are located 
within station impact areas. 

Recently, EDA undertook a 
national demonstration program to 
support the administrative costs of 
hiring experienced professional staff 
and managing central city economic 
development programs that fostered 
greater cooperation between the pri- 
vate and public sector development 
communities. This new program 
activity reflects EDA’s shift in focus 
from rural-oriented tourism and 
industrial development projects. In 
the future there will be a greater 
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concentration of available program 
funds in center cities with the 
highest levels of unemployment. 
Cities sponsoring joint use develop- 
ment projects should seriously 
examine their potential eligibility for 
EDA funding. 

In summary, the specific local 
system implementation process and 
Federal program deficiencies that 
were identified in the League of 
Cities/Conference of Mayors’ study of 
the transit station joint use develop- 
ment process have to a large extent 
been addressed by recent Federal pro- 
gram initiatives. 

Certain specific legal issues and the 
“mechanics’’ of the local joint use 
“project gestation process” still re- 
main to be clarified and documented. 
At the present time it would appear 
that the UMTA “Value Capture” 


Demonstration Program should pro- 
vide both the opportunity to es- 
tablish necessary legal precedents and 


create the nationally viable, urban 
laboratory required to increase the 
scope and pace of successful joint use 
project activity. 


State Legislative Actions 
Major progress has also been made 
through the recent passage of enabl- 
ing State legislation that supports 
local community joint use develop- 
ment programs. Notable examples 
include: the “Joint Powers’ and 
“Benefit District” legislation passed 
in Minnesota in 1973, and the “Joint 
Use” and “Benefit District” legisla- 
tion passed in Wisconsin in 1974. 
Most recently, the Florida legisla- 
ture passed a constitutional amend- 
ment, enabling local communities to 
utilize tax increment financing tech- 
niques in community development 
projects. This amendment was placed 
on a Statewide referendum for voter 
approval in the November elections. 
Other examples of State legislation 
that has led directly to successful 
transit station joint use development 
programs include California (the 
Embarcadero Center) and Pennsyl- 
vania (Market Street East). 
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Local Community /Inter-Agency 
Project Initiatives 

Despite the increased Federal and 
State sponsored legislative or program 
support for transit station/joint use 
project activity, nothing happens 
without an unusual degree of local 
agency, privdte sector and community 
resident cooperation. In fact, with 
the proper level of local area coopera- 
tion, several highly successful transit 
station joint use development pro- 
grams have been recently undertaken 
without the benefit of the new 
Federal programs. For example, the 
Lafayette Place station development 
program in Boston and the previously 
cited Market Street East station 
development project in Philadelphia 
have been successfully packaged for 
construction utilizing previously exist- 
ing fiscal/implementation tools and 
legal authority. 


Local Community Development 
Attitudes 

Recent trends in the attitudes of the 
local citizenry regarding concentrated 
urban development have and are 
likely to continue to exert a strong 
influence on the scale, staging and 
composition of future transit station 
joint use development. Negative local 
community attitudes towards high 
density development, for example, 
completely thwarted “highly feas- 
ible’ joint use development projects 
proposed at the McLean Gardens and 
Bethesda station areas of the Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Transit Au- 
thority (WMTA) system. Subsequent 
to these events the city of Silver 
Spring was able to successfully imple- 
ment a comprehensive density bonus 
development program for all its cen- 
tral business district stations through 
an extensive and well managed 
community involvement program. 
Joint development project construc- 
tion was recently announced at two 
of these stations, in advance of the 
initiation of system operations. This 
type of comprehensive and well 
coordinated local implementation 
process is the only proven method 


for gaining the necessary support 
from local residents to carry out a 
major transit station joint use devel- 
opment program. 


Summary 

In summary, the major Federal pro- 
gram deficiencies that have previously 
hampered transit station joint use 
development have to a large extent 
been corrected over the last few 
years. Undoubtedly greater funding 
support will be needed to sustain 
those programs that have been proven 
to be successful over the long term. 
Local statutory restrictions on the 
use of the more sophisticated joint 
use implementation techniques are 
being eliminated at a quickening 
pace. 

Interested cities, contemplating or 
undertaking joint use project develop- 
ment projects should avail themselves 
of the technical and fiscal resources 
that have recently been made avail- 
able. In addition, equal attention 
should be given to establishing a 
predictable and understandable joint 
use project development and approval 
process. Due to prevailing citizen con- 
cerns and more conservative private 
sector investment criteria, smaller 
scale and slower paced joint develop- 
ment activity should be expected at 
the individual project level. However, 
on the national scale, there is likely 
to be a three to fourfold increase in 
the number and variety of joint use 
projects undertaken in the next few 
years—specially through UMTA’s Na- 
tional Value Capture Study Team. O 


Mr. Harmon is Chairman of the Joint 
Development of Land Use and 
Transit Systems Committee of the 
Transportation Research Board and is 
currently serving as the senior core 
team economist on the National 
Value Capture Study Team of UMTA 
under the direction of Rice Center. 
He also served as the senior eco- 
nomist for the League of Cities/Con- 
ference of Mayors State Development 
Transit Station Process Study. 
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The Auto 
Restricted Zone 
Program 


A number of U.S. cities have suc- 
cessfully executed major urban 
renewal projects in their downtown 
areas. Yet, in many of these cities, 
the older commercial areas around 
the impressive new projects continue 
to experience problems: vacant office 
space, declining retail activity, traffic 
congestion, and a not-very-favorable 
public image. As part of a current 
study and demonstration design of 
Auto Restricted Zones, it was found 
that relatively inexpensive programs 
in downtown circulation and street 
improvement can offer some solu- 
tions to this problem. 

The study has been commissioned 
by the U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation — Urban Mass Transit Admini- 
stration (UMTA). It is being carried 
out by a consulting team consisting 
of Alan M. Voorhees and Associates 
(prime contractor—traffic and parking 
issues), Cambridge Systematics, Inc. 
(travel demand and transit planning), 
A.T. Kearney, Inc. (goods and 
services), and Moore-Heder (con- 
ceptual planning and urban design). 
The study began in June 1975, and is 
expected to be completed by the end 
of this year. It includes the definition 
and general testing of the Auto Re- 
stricted Zone (ARZ) concept, the 
selection of demonstration sites, and 
the design of demonstrations. So far, 
five cities have been selected for 
demonstration design (Boston, Mass., 
Burlington, Vt., Memphis, Tenn., 
Providence, R.1., and Tucson, Ariz.), 
two of which will be selected for 
implementation by UMTA in fiscal 
year 1977. 

The major precedents of Auto 
Restricted Zones exist in Europe, 
where pedestrian shopping streets 
have been expanded to create a 
whole auto free network throughout 
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the core area—in Munich, Copenhagen 
and many other cities. Others, like 
Bremen, Nottingham, and Gothen- 
burg, have created sections or “traffic 
cells’ to eliminate through traffic in 
the center. Many U.S. cities have 
built single-street downtown shopping 
malls (Fresno, Kalamazoo, Louisville, 
etc.), and  pedestrian/transit malls 
(Minneapolis and Philadelphia). Our 
study has examined these precedents, 
and has evolved an approach appli- 
cable to the current situation in 
many U.S. downtowns. 

The demonstration designs will 
propose selective changes in the 
downtown circulation pattern, and 
initiate a phased program of improve- 
ments in the street environment. The 
essence of our approach is not to 
exclude vehicles, but to allocate dif- 
ferent parts of the street system to 
the appropriate use by pedestrians, 
public transit vehicles, private autos, 
goods delivery, taxis, and bicycles. In 
practice, since currently most down- 
town streets are dominated by auto- 
mobiles, the result is a degree of 
restriction of auto traffic in favor of 
streets for pedestrians, exclusive 
busways or service areas; however, 
auto access to all parking areas and 
circulation are maintained at a 
reasonable level. 

The demonstration designs con- 
centrate on short term (2 to 5 year) 
relatively low cost improvements. The 
projects include no acquisition of 
additional rights-of-way or construc- 
tion of major new _ transportation 
facilities. They are aimed at making 
the most of what is there already: 
street space, recent renewal projects, 
reusable older buildings, other on- 
going transportation and development 
projects. 


Benefits of ARZ Zones 

Pedestrianized shopping streets, both 
in Europe and the U.S., have had 
increases in retail sales ranging up to 
30-40 percent. But the potential 
benefits go far beyond these. In the 
short range, the street environment 
for thousands (or hundreds of thou- 


sands) of downtown workers can be 
greatly improved; buses and _ bus 
passengers can be accommodated in 
adequate rights-of-way and shelters, 
and a rational system of goods 
delivery becomes possible. In the long 
run, an ARZ program can tie to- 
gether now isolated renewal projects 
into a network of improved public 
spaces, and can set up incentives for 
the preservation and reuse of older 
commercial structures. Most im- 
portantly, such a program can change 
the image and activity pattern of 
downtown from a_ crowded and 
impersonal agglomeration of older 
streets, buildings, and confused 
traffic, to a community place of 
pride and enjoyment for the whole 
city. 


Preparing the ARZ Program 

In planning the ARZ program, it is 
essential to prepare a careful inven- 
tory of what is already there in terms 
of streets, buildings, and activities. 
We were surprised by the lack of 
such information in most cities. The 
earlier renewal efforts envisioned such 
ambitious rebuilding plans for down- 
town that they hardiy looked at the 
specifics of what was already there. 
The difference is in scale and speci- 
ficity of analysis: instead of drawing 
circles and arrows over whole districts 
based on general land use plans, it 
becomes necessary to understand 
what is happening street by street, 
and building by building. Such an 
analysis can reveal many resources 
that produce the particular flavor of 
the city, and must be fostered rather 
than displaced by heavy-handed 
wholesale redevelopment. 

It is important to note that an 
“ARZ program” means a great deal 
more than closing streets to traffic: 

e@ The circulation system must be 
treated as a whole, insuring that 
access for autos and deliveries is 
maintained and rationalized, while 
facilities for pedestrians and transit 
are improved. 

eA carefully phased program of 
improved pedestrian streets must 
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complement any auto. restriction 
measures in such a way that the 
“carrots” of improvement appear 
nearly simultaneously with the 
“sticks’’ of restriction to insure that 
the general public perceives a rational 
and justifiable process. The program 
must be its own best advertisement at 
each phase. 

e A “hands-on” environmental 
management program must be main- 
tained from early planning to 
managing the finished products. This 
includes extensive communications 
| with the business community and the 
general public to insure _ political 
support, and with all city agencies to 
insure their cooperation in planning, 
building, and running the place. 

e Complementary incentive pro- 
| grams must be enacted, such as: 
zoning incentives and tax breaks for 
rehabilitating older buildings (Cur- 


rently these act as disincentives in 
most cities!), loan programs for new 
downtown businesses, advice on new 
merchandising techniques using the 
improved public ways, and encourage- 
ment to add privately provided pedes- 
trian amenities. 

e In cities where downtown activ- 
ity has dropped drastically, con- 
tinuous programming of  enter- 
tainment and promotional events will 
be required for several years before 
the public will become accustomed to 
venturing downtown again. 


The Demonstration Sites 

The five sites selected from 45 poten- 
tial candidates were each already en- 
gaged in extensive downtown renewal 
efforts, and had perceived the demon- 
stration project as potentially com- 
plementing these. The five cities are 
very different in size, type, and 


Government Center 


Completed Renewal 


South Cove 
Urban Renewal 
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Markets & 
Waterfront 
Rehab. 


| Financial 
’ District 


! Extensive New 
| Private Construction 


South Station 


Planned Renewal 


activity patterns. Their downtowns 
have experienced different degrees of 
decline and renewal. They have very 
different levels of congestion, from 
extreme (Boston), to minimal 
(Tucson). But as the studies focused 
in on the older retail districts, many 
similarities appeared. Each city ex- 
perienced some problems with down- 
town retail, although these ranged 
from minor in Boston and Burlington 
to very serious in the other three 
cities. Each city has extensive vacan- 
cies in older buildings above the 
second floor, and is searching for 
reuse possibilities including residential 
conversion. In spite of varying re- 
newal efforts in the downtown, all of 
these retail districts still suffer from a 
relatively poor public image, lack of 
adequate pedestrian facilities, and 
poor facilities for buses and pas- 
sengers. It is expected that the auto 
restricted zone demonstration and a 
series of related improvement pro- 
grams would make a major impact on 
these problems in each city within 3 
to 5 years. At a modest cost, esti- 
mates for public investments range 
from 4 to 8 million dollars. 

The actual demonstration plans are 
still in the preparation and review 
stage, and not ready for publication. 
But the following diagrams and brief 
descriptions summarize the nature of 
the ARZ study areas in each city, 
and the way these relate to com- 
pleted, on-going, or planned renewal 
and redevelopment. 


Boston 

The completed renewal projects at 
Government Center, Waterfront, and 
South Cove combined with the exten- 
sive private office building construc- 
tion in the Financial District make 
downtown Boston one of the most 
successful examples of city revitaliza- 
tion. A number of rehabilitation 
projects have brought important 
historic buildings back to life. But 
the irregular streets of the retail 
district suffer from extreme conges- 
tion of pedestrians and _ vehicles 
causing conflict and confusion. Upper 
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floors of many older commercial 
buildings stand vacant. It appears 
technically feasible to channel major 
auto traffic to the periphery of this 
district, and to expand the Boston 
Redevelopment Authority’s street 
improvement program in a way that 
would in 3 years link all the major 
improvement areas with pedestrian 
preference streets. Preferential access 
for buses and service trucks and free 
shuttle bus loops are also under 
consideration. 


Burlington 

This city has a still healthy, compact, 
and active downtown. A major urban 
renewal area is under construction 
between Church Street (the main 
shopping street) and the Waterfront, 
including an enclosed shopping mall. 
In order to maintain the competitive 
position of the existing shopping 
street, the city decided to close it to 
traffic, and rebuild it as a mall. The 
mall design (already prepared by 
architects for the city) includes 
second story walkways to make 
building space on the upper levels 
marketable. A bus loop crossing the 
mall at two points will coordinate 
bus service and provide sheltered 
loading facilities. Access to down- 
town is still dominantly by auto, 
which will be accommodated in an 
additional shoppers’ garage at the 
periphery. 


| 
' 
' 
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Memphis 

The Government Center was the only 
major renewal project downtown 
until 2 years ago, although con- 
siderable land had been acquired and 
cleared on the south and east edges 
of the downtown. The downtown has 
experienced major decline: several 
large hotels closed down, most older 
office buildings became vacant, and 
vacancy was increasing among retail 
stores as well. In 1974, an ambitious 
renewal plan was prepared for down- 
town Memphis, which focused a 
series of redevelopment projects on a 
new system of pedestrian streets. 
With remarkable speed, the mile long 
“Mid-America Mall” and Civic Center 
Plaza have already been implemented. 
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Station is going to be revived for 
RARStation _ transportation and retail use, and a 
- 


2 
Now Being Redeveloped 
a“ 


study is under way to refurbish the 
mall and the surrounding retail dis- 
trict. A proposal for the Kennedy 
Plaza, commissioned by the city, is 
seen as the first phase of an ambi- 
tious auto restricted zone plan for 
the downtown. The focus of the cur- 
rent study is to connect the retail 
and financial districts, and the 
railroad station through the Plaza. 
The Plaza is now dominated by 
traffic and buses. Most of the traffic 
can be diverted to the periphery. 
Accommodating the buses and pas- 
sengers is a central concern of the 
study. The appropriate strategy 

éprimary appears to be to introduce auto re- 

A.R.Z. Study Area _ striction gradually, as the renewal 
effort succeeds in strengthening the 
attraction of downtown. 


Tucson 

A major urban renewal project has 
been completed on the west side of 
downtown. The new area and the 
older business district now appear as 
if they were separate cities—connec- 
tion between them being discouraged 
by a widened roadway. Government 
and financial district employees main- 


Providence 


The mall has, in its 3 months of ae 


operation, already attracted 25 new 
businesses and a daytime crowd of 
pedestrians. The current ARZ study 
seeks to expand the effect of the 
mall to the adjacent blocks, improve 
accommodations for bus passengers, 
make better pedestrian connections 
to the Riverfront, and complement 
efforts toward building reuse and resi- 
dential conversion. 


of Arizona 


Providence 

No urban renewal has occurred in the 

core area, although a pedestrian mall Civic Center 

was built on Westminster Street in Rimes Whitten 

1964. Downtown retail business has Renewal Project 

continued to decline, and there are 

now many vacancies. A major effort 

to initiate renewal is now beginning Tucson 
to pay off: the Biltmore Hotel was 

bought to be rehabilitated; Union 
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tain a steady daytime population, but 
the downtown empties of people 
immediately after working hours. 
Both the older retail district along 
Congress Street, and the new develop- 
ment of La Placita Village have had 
problems, and there are many vacan- 
cies. Pedestrian circulation on the 
streets is discouraged by lack of 
shade and scarcity of street life. The 
possibilities appear to be connecting 
the old and new parts by arcaded 
pedestrian facilities and transit 
service, creating pedestrian shopping 
streets and bus/pedestrian ways, and 
filling them with programmed activity 
for the first few years, until people 
become accustomed to coming or 
staying downtown. 


Techniques and Examples 

A general caution: an ARZ program 
by itself cannot solve the ills of a 
declining downtown. It only makes 
sense in combination with renewal 
programs which can attract people 
and business to downtown, and with 
programs to upgrade public transit. 

e Inventory and assessment of 
downtown begin with good basemaps 
showing existing street rights-of-way, 
buildings, ground floor uses, activity 
generators, traffic, transit, and goods 
delivery patterns and volumes. Some 
cities have made good use of planning 
interns in assembling such a data 
base. 

e Improvement of public transit 
for most cities means better bus 
service. On the downtown end, this 
can mean a reorganization of bus 
routes and transfer points, and a 
provision of adequate terminal and 
bus stop facilities. The criteria for 
these include treating a bus stop as a 
pedestrian facility which can provide 
information, comfort, and safety, and 
can contribute to the general street 
life. Controlling the volume of buses 
on a given street becomes critical, for 
the buses themselves can be a serious 
nuisance to the pedestrian environ- 
ment. In the long run, only buses of 
smaller bulk, creating less noise and 
pollution, can solve this problem. 
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e To create an integrated program 
for an ARZ, different city depart- 
ments responsible for traffic, public 
works, parking, tax and pricing poli- 
cies, public transit, and redevelop- 
ment must work together as a team. 
Such an effort has usually succeeded 
when ied by a combination of the 
city executive’s office and representa- 
tives of the local business commu- 
nity. It is possible to get by with an 
occasional street closing without such 
leadership, but a comprehensive pro- 
gram can only be sustained through 
strong leadership, open discussion, 
and bold policy decisions. Minnea- 
polis, Minn., Portland, Ore., and 
Madison, Wis., have impressive 
histories of such process. 

e Urban’ environmental manage- 
ment is not an advanced art in U.S. 
cities. The Downtown Mall office in 
Memphis has had good results in its 
six months of operation. 

e Incentive zoning programs favor- 
ing ARZ-oriented planning and build- 
ing have been developed in New York 
(Quality Zoning for Housing, Green- 
wich Street Special Zoning District) 
and Boston (Tremont Special Zoning 
District) and implemented in 
Minneapolis. 

e Malls have been funded by 
special tax assessment districts in 
Memphis (construction and manage- 
ment costs), Minneapolis (all operat- 
ing costs) and Madison (50 percent of 
operating costs). Such _ districts 
usually require special enabling legis- 
lation from the State and approval of 
affected property owners. 

e Tax increment financing can be 
a useful tool in an ARZ program, 
especially if major new development 
or extensive rehabilitation is antici- 
pated in the area. Basically, this tech- 
nique allows the special allocation of 
increased tax revenues from the dis- 
trict to pay off bonds for public 
improvement. Portland, Oregon, found 
an additional technique of loaning 
community development funds (in- 
stead of a bond issue) to downtown 
improvement, which then are repaid 
from the tax increment and used again 


in other parts of the city. 

e Besides the demonstration funds 
described here, several other Federal 
programs can contribute to ARZ 
oriented public improvements: 

e DOT-UMTA Section 3 funds 
have provided 80 percent matching 
grants for transit malls in Philadel- 
phia, Portland, and Madison with 
several others under consideration. 

e DOT-FHWA is encouraging the 
allocation of Urban Systems funds to 
ARZ projects. 

e HUD open space and historic 
rehabilitation grants have been used 
in Boston and other cities in ARZ 
areas. 

e The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce Economic Development 
Administration now has funding to 
assist with local public works projects 
in areas with high unemployment, 
which can be components of an ARZ 
program. 

e The National Endowment for 
the Arts has funded an ARZ type 
planning program in Providence, and 
the study of building reuse in Boston. 
It also has funding for performances 
and events in pedestrianized down- 
town streets. 

e Downtown activity programming 
has been very successful in Memphis, 
where it is organized and managed by 
the Chamber of Commerce-related 
Downtown Mall Office. The staff and 
its programs are funded by revenues 
from the special taxing district. The 
Tucson Trade Bureau is initiating 
similar programs for downtown. 


Conciusion 

In cities where downtown renewal 
has made some progress, where con- 
siderable older street and building 
fabric remains but is experiencing 
economic. difficulties, and where 
there is a strong commitment to 
improving the public transit system, 
an Auto Restricted Zone program is 
the logical next step in downtown 
redevelopment. 0 


The author is a principal of Moore 
Heder Architects of Cambridge. 
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Changes in the U.S. Housing Inventory, 1970-1974 
The 1974 Annual Housing Survey featured a 13 percent increase in the Nation’s housing stock—from 68.7 million to 
77.6 million units. Of the nearly 71 million occupied units, 64.6 were owner occupied. The increase in the number of 
homeowner units occupied by black families rose 15 percent over the 4-year period. The number of blacks occupying 
rental units increased by nearly one-fourth (24 percent). 

The 1974 data on plumbing facilities, the most traditional measure of standard housing, indicate continued 
improvement. From 1970 to 1974 the number of ali year-round units lacking complete plumbing facilities declined by 
30 percent. The number of units lacking private baths dropped at about the same rate over the same period. 

A slightly different picture is presented by a newer measure of housing quality—complete kitchen facilities. 

Although the number of housing units lacking complete kitchen facilities decreased by 18 percent over the period, 
the number of households sharing kitchen facilities increased quite substantially—by 42 percent. 

The incidence of overcrowding (1.01 or more persons per room) improved over the 4-year period as the number of 
overcrowded homes was down by one-fifth and the number of overcrowded apartments by 30 percent. 


Selected Characteristics of the U.S. Housing Inventory: 1974, 1973 and 1970 
(Units in Thousands) 


% Change 
1974 1973 1970 70-74 73-74 

All Housing Units 77,602 75,969 68,672 13.0 2.1 
All Year-Round Units 75,886 75,293 67,699 12.1 1.0 
Occupied Units 70,831 69,337 63,445 11.6 ze 
Owner Occupied 45,785 44 653 39,886 14.8 2.5 

% Owner Occupied 64.6 64.4 62.9 1.7 iz 
White 42,157 41,239 37,005 13.9 aa 
Black 3,192 3,024 2,568 24.3 5.6 
Renter Occupied 25,046 24,684 23,560 6.3 1.5 
White 20,405 20,224 19,601 4.1 1.0 
Black 4,083 3,938 3,607 13.2 a7 


Plumbing Facilities 


All Year-Round Units 75,886 75,293 67,699 
With All Plumbing 72,824 71,720 63,301 
Lacking Complete Plumbing 3,062 3,573 4,398 

% Lacking Complete Plumbing 4.0 4.7 6.5 


Complete Bathrooms 


All Year-Round Units 75,886 75,293 67,694 
With Bathrooms 72,431 71,187 62,608 
Lacking Private Bath 3,455 4,106 5,086 
% Lacking Private Bath 4.6 5.4 75 


Complete Kitchens 


All Year-Round Units 75,886 
Exclusive Use of Household 73,388 
Also Used by Others 171 
Lacking Complete Facilities 2,327 
% Lacking Complete Facilities al 


Overcrowding (1.01 or more persons per room) 
Owner Occupied 2,048 2,121 —20.2 
Renter Occupied 1,735 1,732 —30.4 


Sources: Annual Housing Survey: 1973 and Annual Housing Survey: 1974, 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; —Prepared by Robert Ryan 
U.S. Dept. of Housing and Urban Development. HUD Office of Management Information 
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